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by a native concerning the punishments still inflicted by 
the government. They are so brutal and vulgar that 
we could not publish the article. It seemed not worth 
while to harrow the sensibilities of our readers when no 
good could come of it. A population accustomed to 
such punishments and willingly aiding in their infliction 
does not furnish the material out of which government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, is made. 


Js 


WHILE we must do everything that is possible for the 
relief of poor children who are overworked, underfed, and 
not educated as they ought to be, we must not let our 
sympathies cause us to do injustice to that large class of 
young people who are suffering grievous injury because 
they are not taught to work. All little children like best 
the plays which are like the work done by their elders. 
The toys they like best are in miniature the implements of 
real labor. Rightly trained, boys and girls will go from 
play to real work with pleasure and profit. The rich 
man’s son who never works is on his way to become a 
‘‘hoodlum,’”’ a name invented in San Francisco to describe 
a class of vicious youth who never worked, but had money 
tospend. The happiest and most useful men and women 
are those who in childhood and youth took their proper 
share of responsibility for the welfare and necessary work 


done in the home. 
Pd 


In Paris the highest heaven and the deepest hell seem 
always to bein sight of each other. Nothing more 
devilish has ever been reported than the story told in the 
Paris papers of a maternity home kept by a midwife 
near the National Library. There what is called a 
salamandre stove was found built into one of the walls 
of the establishment. In this it is declared that more 
than a thousand bodies of new-born infants, the subjects 
of criminal practice, have been within a few years cre- 
mated. The discovery was made through the detection 
of malpractice by the police, and the arrest of all the 
parties followed. A maid-servant gave information con- 
cerning the way in which the evidences of crime were 
concealed. It is as true now as it was in the days of 
Solomon that, however beguiling at the beginning the 
lips of a strange woman may be, in the end her feet go 
down to death and her steps take hold on hell. 


& 


A WRITER in the Living Church fears that Arianism 
is now latent in the Church; and that, if measures are 
not taken to offset its ‘‘recrudescence, there is a great 
danger that, after a score of years, say, the American 
Church may wake up to find itself hopelessly entangled 
with Arianism, and unable longer to teach the Catholic 
faith with authority or with certainty of note.’ If that 
should happen, then it is feared there will be a descent 
from ‘‘Catholicism to Arianism, from Arianism to Deism, 
from Deism to Pantheism, and from Pantheism to spirit- 
ual and moral chaos.’ Unitarianism is not included in 
this list of dire calamities; but it is the lineal descendant 
of Arianism, and one might prophesy that nothing worse 
than Unitarianism would be the result. Probably the 
writer thinks that even this is an issue too dreadful to 
be contemplated, and yet that is the real destination of 
people who now regard such an ending as a peril to be 
avoided. 

a 


Dr. Henry M. FIEp, for forty-five years editor of 
the Evangelist, died at the age of eighty-five. He was 
a member of one of those typical New England families 
in which great ability and sound character were elements 
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of conspicuous success. Here were Dr. Henry Field and 
his three brothers, David Dudley, a famous lawyer, 
leader of the New York bar, Stephen J., for many years 
a judge of the Supreme Court at Washington, and Cyrus 
W., the hero of the first Atlantic cable. Here were four 
strong men with conspicuous gifts, the children of a 
country parson. Gentle culture and an earnest religious 
life gave to their hereditary tendencies the direction they 
needed to prepare them to render great service to their 
country. Of the same blood and breed is Mr. Justice 
Brewer, one of the weighty members of the Supreme 
Court. When his imagination is fired by some good 
cause, one forgets that he is a judge, and is reminded of 
the eloquence of his grandfather, the preacher. 


Good for Business. 


Much of the evil of the world is condoned by good 
men and women, because it is good for business to allow 
other people to enjoy the pleasures that most strongly 
solicit them, although they may be such as these good 
men and women themselves avoid and condemn. All 
persons of experience and a wide knowledge of the 
world know that the primitive appetites and passions 
seek satisfaction everywhere, and that there are men 
and women who for the sake of making gain cater 
to them. 

Now everybody knows, to take one of the most com- 
mon of these vices for an example, that excessive wine- 
drinking is pernicious and demoralizing; but this, 
with its attendant excesses, such as gambling and still 
more debasing pleasures, are supposed, when allowed, 
to add to the business prosperity of a city, encourag- 
ing the presence of buyers and sellers, who insist upon 
having their way in regard to these matters. While 
everybody knows that the direct censorship of all de- 
structive vices, and the restraint of all who cater to 
them, is for the good and tends to the moral improve- 
ment of the community, yet, because such strictness 
tends also to keep away from such a place all those 
whose rule of life is unregulated license, they whose 
principal standard of value is commercial prosperity 
raise the cry that such Puritanism is destructive to 
business. When the alternatives are put before them 
to suppress vice and to destroy business, or let the 
town run wide open and build up trade, many good 
people weakly yield, shut their eyes to that which de- 
grades the community, and go blindly ahead in pur- 
suit of gain. Two questions arise. One is, Does it 
pay froma business point of view, to let evil-doers have 
their way in order to get trade? The other is, If it did 
pay financially, would it be worth while to put the 
morals of a town in peril to increase the volume of busi- 
ness? In trying to answer such questions, good men 
and women must separate themselves entirely from 
those who are not ashamed to make money by becom- 
ing panders to the vices of the weak and the wicked. 
No honorable person can for a moment take the point 
of view of one who is willing to make money in such 
ways. But does it remove the responsibility from the 
virtuous members of society, if they push the respon- 
sibility back a little out of sight, and say, ‘We will 
not take the profits of that which is unlawful; but we 
will not decide for others what pleasures they shall 
enjoy out of business hours, and we will not take meas- 
ures by cutting them off from that which attracts them 
to the place to drive away from our town those who 
by their business would add to its prosperity”? When 
the day of judgment comes, as soon or late it must 
come to every man, the pander and the good man who 
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winks at his unlawful trade will stand in the dock to- 
gether. Even if it did pay from a financial point of 
view, no good man can look forward with an approv- 
ing conscience to the revelation that he was a silent 
partner in crime. 

But does it pay? Did the infamous horrors of the 

underworld of San Francisco, which attracted degen- 
erates from every part of the civilized world, add any- 
thing to the permanent prosperity of the city? Has 
not every dollar gained by the degrading vices which 
were on exhibition there been already taken out of 
the assets of the city? Is not that city to-day poorer, 
even in cash value, because the men who controlled 
the course of affairs wilfully shut their eyes to that 
which was, as they thought, profitable for themselves 
and the city? All reputable firms keep an eye upon 
the morals of their customers. Bank officers know 
who their depositors are, where they spend their time 
when they are at home or abroad. Many a reckless 
liver would be astonished to know that all his habits 
are known, and careful provision is made by banks 
and merchants to reduce his credits in advance of his 
inevitable failure. Although men who hold the keys 
of credit and solicit the trade of the evil and the good 
alike may seem to wink at the depraved tastes of those 
with whom they deal, they are not hoodwinked; and 
they draw a sharp line between those who are on the 
road to preferment and prosperity and those who stand 
in slippery places which slope down toward the pit of 
destruction. 
The city that attracts to itself lovers of art, music, 
literature, antiquity, and whatever else is lovely and 
of good report, may not attract so many; but those 
whom they draw together will be clean, wholesome, 
and they who minister to their pleasures will not be 
destructive agencies that will tear’down faster than 
they build, and finally leave ruin and distress where 
they seem to bring riches and prosperity. If one could 
count the total cost of any one of the vices which is 
allowed to exist for the sake of attracting trade, it would 
appear that they who consent to wrong-doing, because 
it is good for business, are like the people to whom the 
prophet said, ‘‘Ye have sown much, and bring in little; 
yet eat, but ye have not enough; ye drink, but ye are 
not filled with drink; ye clothe you, but there is none 
warm; and he that earneth wages earneth wages to 
put it into a bag with holes.”’ 


The Ethics of Sadness. 


Are we not constantly lectured on the need of a cheer- 
ful outlook on life, the pleasures and benefits of an opti- 
mistic view, the joy a smiling face imparts, the happy 
influence a chirpy and twittering amiability spreads 
abroad? ‘These are all excellent when they strike the 
right key and are joined to delicate tact and sensitive- 
ness. But high health and a great flow of spirits are 
not infrequently tattless. Moreover they have an irri- 
tating habit of feeling immensely superior to the poor 
creatures who nurse some inward grief or desire to be 
let alone until God and nature may see fit to heal them 
in the appointed time. 

The truth is, these cheerful lecturers and exhorters, 
by their petty cackle and forced gayety, are often as 
unwelcome as the old-fashioned tooth-puller with his 
clumsy forceps. 

These well-meant intentions, thrust untimely upon the 
notice, may exacerbate a wound in the heart, a crisis in 
the moral life, even an effort to bear physical pain with 
courage. Sadness has its rights that should insure pro- 
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tection and shelter. If it is real, it is natural that it 
should wish to seclude itself for a time, to save the 
wound, perhaps, from the ill-timed thrusts of friends and 
relatives. It is so natural to wish to take a sorrow out 
of its concealment and mystery, to turn it over and 
examine it on all sides, to wonder, to excuse, to com- 
plain, to condemn, and in the end quite unconsciously 
to use the sufferer as a cushion in which one may place 
a nice assortment of pins. 

The consolers may begin by quoting like cases to your 
own, or greatly exaggerated, and by informing you that 
you have a vast deal to be thankful for, things might 
be so much worse than they are. If you have broken 
one leg, you might have broken both; if you have frac- 
tured a couple of ribs, you might have demolished the 
whole bony framework of your body. Job’s comforters 
only believed that Job was wicked and self-righteous, 
and was punished for his sins. Your friends may only 
look upon you as characterless and flabby, weakly yield- 
ing to a despondency that ought to be combated by 
bustling about and pretending to be gay. There is 
hardly any one who does not at times think it is his or 
her duty to moralize a grief, and find consoling words 
which, though forced, ought to be effective. 

But the effort to find consoling talk is generally a dis- 
mal, exasperating failure, as much so as the perfunctory 
display of piety,—piety brought out on occasion and for 
special severe cases of affliction. As a duty exercise the 
cut and dried optimism of perfectly healthy and pros- 
perous people never has done much good to the stricken 
heart. It is not only absurd, but shallow-minded, to 
ignore the inevitable sadness there at times must come 
into every human life. Conventional words are not a 
good dressing for profound hurts. The friend who comes 
and sits with you in silence is perhaps the best consoler, 
because unspoken sympathy has many tender and true 
ways of expressing itself. The old-fashioned religious 
homily and exhortation are no longer possible. Prayer 
is a mode of reaching the heart of the sad one, and shed- 
ding.some drops of balm; but there are not many who 
can pray to the stanching of wounds that bleed inwardly 
Most of us are tongue-tied, feel too mean, humble, and 
unworthy to speak to God in words of a sacred sorrow 
that he sees and knows already, and will heal in his own 
time. George Herbert, in an exquisite verse, expresses 
the true source of consolation :— 


“And now in age I bud again, 
After so many deaths I live and write; 
I once more siiell the dew and rain, 
And relish versing: O my only light, 
It cannot be that I am he, 
On whom the tempests fell all night.” 


The tempests may fall on us all night. Then we would 
be alone to lie prostrate, if need be, under its cruelties 
that are still beneficent and healing. Tears have a special 
office in the medication of souls. Without their ministry 
our insane asylums would be more crowded than they 
areat present. ‘To hide from all criticisers and counsellors 
but God, and weep the burden of pain away brings a 
moral crisis that uplifts a new heaven and performs the 
office of the tempest in nature. Again, our senses, long 
dead, perhaps, to beauty, to the charm of life, can bud and 
blossom, can smell the dew and rain; and, if we cannot 
‘relish her song” and find supreme joy in the ideal, like 
the sacred poet, we can again transmute the common 
life into symbols of spiritual significance. The air is 
cleared, a sweet, refreshing coolness breathes from the 
ground, flowers lift their heads but lately withered and 
dead for us, and blush in living colors, a gentle breeze 
blows from the land of promise, and birds begin to twitter 
and flit joyously among the trees. 
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Life comes back to many a sad heart through this 
baptism. God is the only comforter for many sorrows, 
and his method is not a reproach, a hard aphorism about 
cheerfulness and self-control; but he gives leave to grief 
to take its sacred way. To him we creep for shelter in 
the day of trouble. Only those who have entered the 
sanctuary of sorrow and abode there for a time know 
the meaning of this mystery, the transaction between 
the human soul and God. 

The pampering of sorrow, the nursing of it and pelting 
of it, making it a kind of self-satisfaction, a distinction 
like the wearing of very beautiful mourning and much 
becoming jet, is an abuse of the right to grieve when 
grieving is a prerogative of the overburdened heart. 
It has its selfish, egoistic side, its habitudes that have 
become stereotyped in voice, look, manner, in the ex- 
pectation of condolence that is baneful, in self-pity and 
absorption, in a pose that is fatal to healthy growth. 
To nurse gloom and surround one’s self with its emblems 
like coffin plates hung upon the wall, or dried flowers 
that have been laid about the dead, seems an abuse of 
the sacred, remedial mission of sorrow. For sorrow as a 
means of discipline has the noble office of deepening and 
strengthening the nature, as trees deepen their roots 
when tempests bow their heads. It should open a win- 
dow on the wounds of the world, and show how personal 
experience can be transmuted into service and built into 
a structure of help for others. It is our right to be sad 
for a time when sadness is inevitable. It is our duty to 
draw from the wells of emotion opened within us precious 
balm which may be made part of the great gift of love 
and. sacrifice to the world. 

But sorrow is not an abiding-place, nor even a half- 
way house, but rather a tent for the night or a stone pillow 
where we lay the weary head, like Jacob in the desert, 
and arise, after weeping ourselves asleep with the vision 
of angels in the heart. 


Current Copics, : 


THE governments at Washington and the City of 
Mexico, at the beginning of the week, were using their 
respective diplomatic machinery to prevent an armed 
conflict between Honduras and Nicaragua, which ap- 
peared imminent at the end of last week, when the 
tribunal of arbitration, which was in session in Salvador 
in an effort to adjust the differences between the two 
Central American republics, gave up the task as hopeless 
and adjourned. The State Departments at Washington 
and the City of Mexico immediately caused the im- 
pression to be conveyed to the governments of Honduras 
and Nicaragua that the interests of humanity as well as 
the wishes of the two northern governments required 
that every effort be made to prevent an outbreak of 
war. In spite of these representations, however, it was 
realized by diplomats in Honduras and Nicaragua 
that the situation was extremely grave. 


wt 


AFTER a long conference at the White House on Feb- 
ruary 9, at which the President attempted to reach an 
agreement on the status of the Japanese in San Francisco, 
with a delegation representing that city, it was announced 
by the Californians that no agreement had been reached, 
and that the sentiment of their constituents, as indicated 
by a multitude of telegrams, was unalterably opposed 
to the cession of a single right of self-government that 
had been secured to the citizens of California by the 
national Constitution, even if by the yielding of such 
rights California should obtain the much-desired ex- 
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clusion of Japanese coolies, either by treaty or by con- 
gressional action. A second conference at the White 
House on Monday ended without a material modification 
of the views of the President’s visitors. 


Fd 


A DECREE issued by Governor Magoon, prescribing the 
organization of a new and greater standing army in Cuba, 
has aroused vigorous opposition among the Cubans, 
who argue that the American administrator’s acts would 
establish the principle of compulsory service in Cuba. 
Under Governor Magoon’s order, which is based on the 
law of September 15, 1906,the rural guard is increased 
to ten thousand men and the artillery to two thousand 
men, and the national forces are made to comprise ‘‘all 
able-bodied _male citizens between twenty-one and forty- 
five years of age.” The organization of the existing 
forces and the organization of the new military units 
shall be at the discretion of the executive. The cost of 
the maintenance for the permanent army is estimated 
at $1,761,000 a year. In commenting on the decree, 
the Discusion of Havana says editorially, ‘‘The whole 
country will be surprised by the order, written in 
the hand of a foreign governor, establishing compulsory 
military service in Cuba.” 

wd 


THE assembling of Parliament on last Tuesday was 
the beginning of a bitter contest between the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords. The issue between 
the two houses was sharply drawn when the House of 
Lords, a few weeks ago, practically killed the education 
bill by so amending it as to defeat the popular demand 
for a separation of the Church of England from the 
educational system of the country. Utterances by mem- 
bers of the cabinet, and by prominent government leaders 
in the House of Commons for a fortnight before the 
opening of Parliament, indicated the intensity of the 
feeling in the liberal camp that the peers had deliberately 
elected to nullify the will of the majority of the British 
electorate on an issue of the first importance, and that 
the country was confronted with the problem of curtail- 
ing the power of the House of Lords in order to make 
a repetition of such a conflict impossible. 


wt 


As was expected, the reballoting in the elections for 
the German Reichstag, on February 5, only made the 
victory for the government more emphatic. As was 
the case on January 25, when the first balloting took 
place throughout the empire, the socialists were heavy 
losers. In the future Reichstag that group will have 
only forty-three seats, as against seventy-nine seats 
in the old body. A remarkable incident of the reballot- 
ing was a great popular demonstration before the palaces 
of the kaiser and of Chancellor von Biilow, on the night 
of the election. In responding to the mighty shouts 
of the multitude, the kaiser said: ‘‘I thank you with 
all my heart for the homage you bring me to-day. It 
arises from the consciousness of having done your duty 
toward the Fatherland; and the word of our Chancellor, 
that Germany can rise if she will, has come true. I am 
firmly convinced that, if all classes unite harmoniously, 
then we can not only ride, but override, all that opposes 
us.”’ . 

wt 


UNLEss the wholly unexpected happens, the new 
Russian Douma, for which elections are being carried on 
progressively, will be as strongly in opposition to the 
government as was its predecessor, which was dissolved 
by imperial decree because of its radicalism. ‘The elec- 
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tions so far have shown that the efforts of the premier 
to return a conservative Douma, which shall be in accord 
with the basic principle of the autocracy, have failed; 
and the radicals are electing their candidates with large 
majorities. Despite a radical complexion of the lower 
house, however, it is hoped by the liberal leaders that the 
more violent of the members will be restrained, and that 
much will be accomplished in the direction of reform. 
There is a disposition to rely on the government’s pledge 
that the new legislative body will continue in existence 
unless it brings about its dissolution by its own acts. 


a 


THE position which James Bryce, the new British 
ambassador to the United States, holds in British public 
opinion was indicated by the farewell banquet which 
was given in his honor by the London Pilgrims on Feb- 
ruary 6. The event, which was distinguished by the 
presence of prominent representatives of all branches 
of the official, social, and literary life of the country, 
will pass into history as a notable Anglo-American dem- 
onstration. In reply to a cordial address by Ambassador 
Reid, Mr. Bryce thus summarized the position of the 
United States in the world: ‘‘The United States have 
grown so great that they no longer need, as they did 
a century ago, to be self-assertive. Having become 
the largest and the most wealthy among civilized com- 
munities, they are respected everywhere and know it. 
During the last forty or fifty years Great Britain and the 
United States have come to know and understand each 
other better, and to read one another’s writings. With 
these guarantees there is a better chance that® their 
friendship should be durable.” : 


Brevities. 


The Russian Czar could not keep the saddle if he had 
not ability of some kind. 


Balanced antagonism is always the secret of poise and 
peace, whether in men or things. 


President Schurman wisely says that it is not the 
swollen fortunes that we should fear, but the stolen for- 
tunes. 


Religious problems are still foremost among the 
troubles which affect the most powerful governments 
in the world. 


When we remember that a hundred thousand dollars 
in gold weighs about four hundred pounds, we have a 
standard to test the stories of treasure worth millions 
buried in a chest. 


The exposure of abuses must certainly tend to reduce 
for a time the volume of business, but, for the inevitable 
damage, they are responsible who provide the evils which 
have to be exposed. 


In Great Britain last year twenty-seven persons died 
ranging in age from a hundred to a hundred and sixteen 
years. 
challenged, on the ground that there was no proof that 
anybody lived to be a hundred years old. 


In the last hundred years nearly two hundred experi- 
ments have been made in this country to establish com- 
munity life. It is a hopeful sign that the tendency 
throughout has been to prove that free love is disastrous, 
and that the life of the family is essential to social good 
health and, prosperity. 
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An eminent Presbyterian, an officer of a missionary 
society, who had travelled far and wide, reported in our 
hearing that the three men who seemed to him to show 
the marks of human greatness above all others whom 
he had seen were, one a Chinese, one a resident of Ceylon, 
and another Oriental. The impression he left on the pres- 
ent writer was that none of these men were Christians. 


Two men were classmates in college. The one was 
puritan, the other profligate. After taking too much 
punch one day, the loose liver said to his classmate, who 
had irritated him by his correct behavior: ‘“You’re a good 
fellow. The difference between you and me is that you 
have principles and live up to them. I have principles 
and don’t.” There is a chapter of ethical psychology 
in a nutshell. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Democratic Divinity. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 
The supernaturalism of religion, which for twenty 


‘centuries has offered, through the Christian Church, 


its panaceas for the cure of sinful humanity, is certainly 
giving place to the idea that divinity is natural in the 
soul of man. 

The main spiritual idea in the religion. of Jesus— 
namely, its democracy—is slowly, but surely, permeat- 
ing the Christian Church. : 

A striking illustration of this changing relation of the 
Church to the people is seen in the startling proposition 
submitted lately by Rev. E. C. Davis to his church in 
Pittsfield. 

To those who know the simple genuineness of the 
man, and the trustful faith with which he reads our 
modern Christian duties in the experience of Jesus 
with God, with man, and with nature, Mr. Davis’s prop- 
osition, though surprising, was explicable. 

It seemed quite consistent with his democratic sturdi- 
ness that a modern minister and his people should be 
so mutually helpful that he might share in their strug- 
gle for a cause by earning a part of his small salary in 
daily clerical work in the Stanley shops. 

But that a church should allow its minister to enter 
into such novel relations with itself marks, it seems to 
me, the change in church organization and church ser- 
vice which the new theology must eventually bring 
about. 

Here, at last, is an application to the economy of 
church life of the two central principles of the teaching 
of Jesus, the essential divinity of the human soul, and 
the spiritual brotherhood of mankind. Here is a glimpse, 
in the twentieth century, of the simple, democratic 
church of the first century when, as we know, the clergy 
were merely a body of teachers, following, many of 
them, some common trade as a means of livelihood. 

The humanism and democracy of a church allow- 
ing and approving of such a departure must be decid- 
edly increasing. 

To say nothing of the corporate hierarchy of priests 
which was the church for a thousand years, think of the 
aristocratic sanctity of the Puritan pastor and priest 
of only one hundred yearsago! Even sixty years ago, and 
among the so-called free-thinking Unitarians, the priestly 
function of religion shouldered aside the prophetic 
aspiration of the individual soul in the person of Em- 
erson, and the ‘“‘sacred calling” still was the channel 
of mediation between the offering soul and the blessing 
of God. 
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In his sermon at the induction of F. D. Huntington 
as Plummer professor and preacher to Harvard Uni- 
versity, even Dr. Walker was religious aristocrat enough 
to say, “It is, in the main, true that the religious, or, 
at any rate, the Christian, life is not a development of 
human nature, but something superinduced upon it, 
and wholly the work of grace.”’ 

Rev. A. S. Crapsey, in an address delivered since 
his separation from the ‘‘Historic Church,” points out 
the duality of the religious idea in the orthodox churches 
of to-day. That is to say, “the Church” and ‘‘the 
world’”’—human nature and spiritual grace—are pre- 
sented always as opposite to each other, with the only 
sanction in the hands of the Church, still trying to con- 
vert human souls to its discredited dogmatism. 

But a move like that of the Pittsfield church, the late 
frequent defections, like that of Rev. A. S. Crapsey, 
and many other signs, show that the Church is adapt- 
ing itself to the changed conditions of religious life. 

Prof. Fenn reminded his hearers, at the ordination 
of Rev. Mr. Davis, that the constructive life of religion 
to-day is outside the churches; and the hearty com- 
mendation, both lay and clerical, from different de- 
nominations, coming to Mr. Davis, show clearly what 
welcome awaits the minister who can draw his ser- 
mons, not from the books of priestly tradition, but 
from his own experience in daily contact with toiling 
human hearts. This democracy of religion is surely 
and rapidly changing and remoulding all church life. 
It was the only vital principle of the religion of Jesus 
as distinguished from the Hebrew idea. It consti- 
tuted the individualism and independence of Puri- 
tanism. It was the essence of Channing’s teaching, 
and still more of modern Unitarianism; 7.e., the sanc- 
tion of religion resident in the human soul and divinity 
co-extensive with the world,—that is, with human 
nature. 

To make clear the wide departure already made by 
the Church from the old religion of authority contrast 
the quoted utterance of the Unitarian Dr. Walker of 
1855, the heretic of those days, with the recent publi- 
cation, by Prof. W. A. Brown of Union Theological 
Seminary, of ‘Outline of Christian Theology.” Here 
we may find, together with some doctrines that seem 
inconsistent with modern habits of thought, a fair 
statement of the theology of progressive orthodoxy. 

The various points of Presbyterian theology, for- 
merly the strongholds of an exclusive dogmatic relig- 
ion,—‘‘Miracles,”  ‘‘Inspiration,” ‘Prayer,’  ‘‘Bibli- 
cal Criticism,” even the ‘‘Trinity’’—are so nearly cleared 
of all binding sanction, except that derived from the 
moral experience of the human soul, as to make the 
Westminster Confession seem an antiquated figure of 
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Francis Ellingwood Abbot. 


BY REV. A. W. JACKSON, D.D. 


The ‘‘Syllogistic Philosophy’? at last! Years ago we 
knew it was in preparation, and looked forward to it 
eagerly. From delay in its coming, however, it had 
gone out of mind; and it is now the fulfilment of a for- 
gotten desire. Not yet is our wrestle with it, which will 
doubtless be hard, and will certainly be profitable. 
But even now we can welcome it for the wisdom and 
tonic we are sure to find in its pages. 

Like ‘‘Poor Susan’”’ we are given to ‘‘reverie’’; and, 
as we look on these volumes, the ‘‘ Index,” the ‘‘Way out 
of Agnosticism,’ and ‘‘Scientific Theism’”’ come before us, 
‘and with them Francis E. Abbot himself, in whose face 
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we have looked, whose hand we have grasped, and 
of whom we would speak a word of justice. In his 
day he was much admired, much dreaded, much disliked, 
and all for qualities commendable in themselves and 
needed in the service of this world. Men admire a 
fighter, and Abbot was that,—a fighter who declined 
no challenge, who proffered and accepted no quarter. 
They are apt to dread a disturber, and Abbot was that. 
The venerable was not sure to be sacred in his eyes. 
He questioned foundations in chilling disregard of 
structures reared upon them. They dislike a censor, 
and Abbot was that. Inconsistencies he gave no mercy, 
slipshod thinking was anathema in his eyes, moral 
pliancy he abhorred. And a glance at him in relation 
with his time is necessary if we will understand him 
well. A man of intellect in fair accord with his time 
may work for it in peace, albeit he probe deep with his 
criticism. His general friendliness gives his severi- 
ties a friendly tone. Not thus could it be with Abbot. 
He was out of accord with his time in too many of its 
interests to serve it both faithfully and peacefully. 
Its politics, ethics, theology, philosophy, he found want- 
ing, and once again it was Athanasius contra mundum. 
That his judgments were always just we do not affirm: 
it is his attitude, self-abandoned and knightly, that 
interests us. No one will deny that his language was 
often severe. Since when were reformers gentle in 
their speech? Very likely he was at times over-ve- 
hement. It is generous daring, not sweet temper, that 
we claim for him. Imperfect as are all, there was a 
knightliness in him beside which a few intemperate 
epithets look quite insignificant. Somehow when we 
think of Abbot, Luther is likely to come also before 
us. Abbot had not Luther’s bonhomie, though he 
was a most approachable and kindly spirit. Neither 
had he Luther’s instinct of leadership; but, brought 
into the relations in which we most like to think of 
Luther, his conduct had surely been that of the great 
Saxon. Seeing the abuses, he, too, would have nailed up 
his theses and challenged all comers to dispute them. 
Excommunicated, he would have burned the bull. 
Summoned to Worms, he would have gone thither, 
no matter how many devils were gathered there. Called 
before emperor and bishops and ordered to retract, 
he would have said: ‘‘I can do no otherwise. God 
help me.” 

The Hebrew prophets are very well in the Old Testa- 
ment. Could they step out of it into modern society, 
their plain speaking would doubtless be quite offensive. 
And Abbot was a good deal of a Hebrew prophet. He 
saw vividly, he felt keenly, and he criticised with fierce 
earnestness. Possibly there was too much of the Thus 
saith the Lord in his utterance; in other words, that 
he was over-oracular in his tone. His word, however, 
ever conveyed the sense of deep sincerity; and if it 
won not conviction, it was an unfailing provocative, 
which may often be tonic in its way. We wonder that, 
with compliant speech so common, we do not give 
more gracious welcome to non-compliant sincerity, 
which may be like a breath out of the North-west in 
the languor of dog-days. However men may have 
disliked Abbot’s views, there is no denying that he 
kept intellectual stupor at bay. Wherever they met 
him, there was oxygen in the air. And, while stimu- 
lating, he was cleansing, too. Temporizing and atti- 
tudinizing could not prosper where he. was. Though 
he spoke not, his presence was rebuke. It is to be 
presumed that he cared for the approval of friends and 
the smile of letters. That he ever temporized to win 
them, they, and they only, can believe who did not 
know him. Men thought him ultra. They who live by 
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the Categorical Imperative are likely to seem so. It 
is quite possible that he exaggerated his rectitude, 
and a backward bend and a forward stoop may be 
equally far from standing erect. ‘The former, however, 


from its relative infrequency is ever encouraging. And, 


as in his more general conduct, so in his work. Such 
faculties as were given him he used with toilsome faith- 
fulness, which these posthumous volumes illustrate. 
At a time when authorship is debased by the passion 
for getting there, and books on the gravest themes 
are extemporized into being, these volumes bring sug- 
gestion which we cannot afford to miss. We know 
they crystallize a life. Conceived early, that brave 
intellect toiled till old age for them, laying tribute to 
sages new and old for light, and testing all problems 
in the severest crucible of thought. Well could he 
write at their close, ‘‘My work of forty-four years is 
done, and I commit its destinies to the Master of Life 
whom I have resolutely but reverently tried to serve.’ 
All will not embrace their teachings; yet, if for no other 
reason, we may well have them before us as an object- 
lesson of patient and tireless and devoted service. 
MELROSE, MAss. 


City Comradeship. 


Face on face in the city, and when will the faces end? © 

Face on face in the city, but never the face of a friend; 

Till my heart grows sick with longing and dazed with the din of the 
street, 

As I rush with the thronging thousands in a loneliness complete. 


Shall I not know my brothers? Their toil is one with mine. 

We offer the fruits of our labor on the same great city’s shrine. 
They are weary as I am weary; they are happy and sad with me; 
And all of us laugh together when evening sets us free. 


Face on face in the city, and where shall our fortunes fall? 
Face on face in the city,—my heart goes out to you all. 
See, we labor together; is not the bond divine? 
Lo! the strength of the city is built of your life and mine. 
—Anna Louse Strong. 


From Jamaica. 


BY REV. GEORGE LEONARD CHANEY. 


All Jamaica trembled and Kingston fell down. This 
will be old news to you when you receive this letter, 
but it may prove to be old news with a new face. It 
is thirteen days since the fatal Monday, when, like thun- 
der out of a clear sky, the earthquake struck us and 
killed Kingston. All parts of the island felt the shock, 
and there are wounded buildings in many places; but 
the loss of life was small, excepting in Kingston. There 
the losses, both of life and property, were so great that 
others forget or make light of their injuries. 

The exact number of people killed by earthquake 
and fire will never be known. The full extent of the 
losses from injury to property only time will reveal. 
Much will depend on the receipts from insurance com- 
panies. Those having earthquake clauses have decided 
not to make payment of the amounts insured. The 
daily needs of a city of fifty thousand inhabitants and 
an annual roll of thousands of visitors, to say nothing 
of the social, political, industrial, and commercial in- 
terests which centre in Kingston, the only large town 
in Jamaica, will compel its rebuilding. It will be done 
in time and with many sanitary improvements on the 
old streets and buildings. 

At present the energies of the people are necessarily 
engaged in caring for the wounded, protecting the home- 
less, supplying the temporary needs of families bereaved 
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of their breadwinners or deprived of. profitable em- 
ployment, and reducing the chaos of destruction to the 
first conditions of order and reconstruction. In this 
labor the entire island is earnestly engaged. Promptly 
the medical directors of the various parishes, when called 
on, hastened to assist the able corps of surgeons and 
doctors of Kingston. ‘Trained nurses, of whom Jamaica 
has not a few, went to the rescue. Anybody, every- 
body, who could help was only too anxious to give time, 
service, money, stores, to Kingston in its need. If there 
was any exception to this generous spirit of humanity, 
it was seen only in Kingston itself, whose heterogeneous 
population includes some who are mean enough to take 
advantage of their neighbors’ necessities. Jamaica, as 
a whole, was one great family of sympathizing and help- 
ing friends. The peasantry contributed of their yams 
and bananas, the planters and merchants, of their money, 
— everybody of suchas he had. The extent of this general 
and spontaneous contribution is shown in the remark- 
able fact that within a week enough supplies were col- 
lected in Kingston to meet the living needs of its people, 
so that supplies of that kind from abroad are not needed. 
There are barrels of yams in the hands of one of the 
church ladies of this parish, which are kept back because 
they are not needed at present in Kingston. There is 
nothing exceptional, therefore, in the turning back of 
supplies of this kind which are sent here from sympa- 
thizing neighbors. There are no disappointments harder 
to bear than disappointed sympathies, and one feels 
personally hurt when, after hurrying to the rescue of his 
neighbor, he finds he is not needed; but this, in a meas- 
ure, is what all rural Jamaica is bearing in its desire 
to relieve its capital city. Surgeons, nurses, hospital 
supplies, shelter tents, money to be applied judiciously 
by a relief committee, of which Archbishop Nuttall is 
chairman, building material, timely loans or temporary 
support for the families of store clerks and laborers who 
perished in the destruction of the city,—these are con- 
stant and probably increasing needs of Kingston: And 
such aid as this will be gratefully acknowledged and 
wisely used by the relief committee or by responsible 
people in Jamaica, who know the situation and who come 
into personal relation with its sufferers. Many of these 
are no longer in Kingston, not daring to occupy their 
weakened, half-ruined houses. ‘They are refugees in the 
country, living with friends or relatives or families who 
take paying guests. The health conditions of Kingston, 
never equal to those of the mountain regions of this 
island sanatorium, are not likely to be improved at pres- 
ent by the demolition and decay which now prevail 
there. Only able-bodied and capable men and women 
ought to remain in Kingston, if they can find shelter 
elsewhere. Visitors to the island will find many at- 
tractive hotels and lodging-houses open to them. Span- 
ish Town, Mandeville, Moneague, Castleton Gardens, 
St. Ann’s Bay, Brown’s Town, Montego Bay, Montpelier, 
Malvern, and Port Antonio with its great hotel, all have 
excellent accommodations for tourists. As Jamaica 
only experiences a heavy earthquake once in a century, 
there need be no fear of another in our day. Nothing 
earthly can be more beautiful than this little port on the 
north side of the island, when we are happily forgetting 
that there is any such thing as cold or ice or snow. | Fruit 
steamers come for bananas on Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Wednesdays. The remainder of the week is filled with 
unlaborious days for the natives. Saturday is their 
market day, and they troop to St. Ann’s Bay or Brown’s 
Town, eight or ten miles away, to buy, sell, and barter. 
On Sunday they find their only place of meeting on the 
level of their higher humanity. It is amazing to see 
what handsomely dressed creatures break forth every 
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Sunday from domestic chrysalis of the smallest and 
shabbiest dimensions, and what zealous and well-behaved 
worshippers fill the church. The earthquake has 
sobered them all, and they are evidently taking it as 
a call to repentance, as our cook Margaret says, seeking 
their souls. It may seem to those who do not know 
the weak point in Jamaican morality a strange sign 
of repentance that so many marriages are taking place. 
At Brown’s Town the supply of marriage certificates 
was exhausted in the week after the earthquake. The 
devoted ministers and their assistants of all denomi- 
nations of Christians are trying to turn the emotional 
fears of the people to their permanent good. ‘The only 
exception to this seems to be in Kingston, where super- 
stitious and noisy zealots prolong the fright and surpass 
the horrors of the earthquake with their dysangelical 
preachments. 

We are all regretting the unnecessary friction between 
the governor of Jamaica, an ungovernable man, and 
Admiral Davis of the American navy, whose quick 
relief, important defence, and timely assistance were 
of great service to Kingston when her usual home guards 
and resources were not sufficient for her critical needs. 
Happily the governor’s letter to Admiral Davis does 
not represent the sentiment or judgment of the people 
of Jamaica. 


What has Christianity to offer to Oriental Nations? 


BY PROF. F. A. CHRISTIE. 


The future will be an era of foreign missions, but the 
form of the motive and the methods employed will change. 
The motive in the past has worn the form of pity, aiming 
to rescue individual souls from an eternal suffering. 
The method of conversion required the pagan to repudiate 
the organized conceptions and traditions which served 
as the background of his personal existence, and to 
adopt, abruptly and completely, the system of conceptions 
in which, by virtue of a tradition descended from Israel 
and from the Greco-Roman age of the Church, the 
missionary’s own religious experience was environed. 
There will be, in the first place, a modification of the 
motive. The very ardor and assurance of our faith in 
divine Fatherhood forbid us to hold the view that those 
who fail to know the manifestation of his love in Christ 
are the objects of his wrath. Nevertheless, powerful 
motives and irresistible impulsions necessitate the work 
of foreign missions. 

Every modern man of normal seriousness adheres to 
his religion because it is universal religion, universally 
true, universally valid. If we remain obstinately divided 
in denominations, it is not because we love to differ and 
cherish division, but because the truth for all souls seems 
to involve necessarily our denominational form. When- 
ever men begin to distrust that identification of form 
and substance, a movement of interdenominational 
sympathy or consolidation begins. In these perplexed 
days there are many who admit that not every element 
of Christian doctrine and practice has universal validity ; 
but they adhere to Christianity nevertheless, because in, 
with, and under that which is historically relative there 
are elements that have finality, elements that grip and 
compel the human soul with the sovereignty of ideal 
obligation, universally imperative for man as man. It 
is, indeed, to-day’s special task for the Christian theologian 
that he shall assist society to a sure analysis of Christian 
history and Christian experience, in order that these 
universally sovereign elements may be clearly recognized 
amid the transient and accidental accretions. We ask 
for truth to reign over us, not as pleasantly suited to the 
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taste and custom of our local neighborhood, but because 
it is truth for man as man, that which ought to be al- 
ways and everywhere and by all men believed the form 
of truth which the universal Will imposes upon all the 
wills of his human manifestation. We may be content to 
allow or eager to advocate a revision of the historic 
expression of Christianity, but it cannot cease to be the 
universal religion for all who yield to its spell. By virtue 
of this very universality of validity and compelling power, 
the Christian truth will hereafter, as it now does, impel its 
disciples to convert all nations. ; 

There is the less need to argue this assertion since we are 
concerned with a truth that demands more than the mere 
assent of the reflective reason. The Christian verity 
that God is a loving Father is not a proposition abstractly 
held before our reflection. It is a thrilling experience of 
the character of the Will that is sovereign over us, that 
will not let us go, that claims us ever for his purposes. 
It confers a mission on us. It gives into our hands a 


pilgrim staff and bids us seek the Fatherland. The 


Christian truth is Messianic truth. Historically, Chris- 
tianity was born from the Messianic idea which gave 
Israel its significance. The Scriptures from which it has 
nourished itself form one Bible by virtue of the Messianic 
interest binding together the old and new dispensations. 
Christianity allied itself to the universal state in order to 
transform the social system into a City of God. The 
papacy became a theocracy in order that it might ac- 
complish the Church’s duty to conform the social life 
to the religious ideal. We who have a free church in a 
free State simply attempt the same purpose by methods 
of persuasion in place of methods of coercive authority. 
Divine fatherhood and Christian brotherhood are not 
mere truths for spiritual delectation or inactive truths of 
contemplative moments. They are dynamic ideas that 
tell us what kind of men we should be and what kind of 
society we should have. Nor do they simply tell us: 
they propel us. Now, the Messianic ideal which is in- 
separable from the central truths of Christianity dictates 
a society whose principles and spirit are not of private 
and local application, but are universal in their demands 
on men. ‘The Christian life is the life which means to 
realize the life of the kingdom of God, and this sovereign 
principle of all Christian history will release no Christian 
from missionary duties at home or abroad. At home 
our present distresses combine with our compelling ideals 
to urge us into missionary work. The strife of industrial 
classes and the inequalities of condition which breed 
inequality of spiritual attainment rouse the Christian 
conscience to more intense effort for a social system that 
shall be conformed to the image of the kingdom of God. 
It is a similar case in our relations to foreign peoples. 
Just when Christian feeling is reacting with a more fervid 
horror against war, a new problem for humanity looms 
up in the Orient. The Asiatic peoples are roused to a 
new self-consciousness and a militant ambition. We 
confront the problems of a humanity divided in hostile 
social systems with menace of hatred and war, and these 
social systems differ as Christian and non-Christian. 
To hostilities of race and commercial interest there is 
added the deep-rooted alienation of religion. Human 
civilization is, perhaps, to depend in large degree on the 
establishment of a spiritual unity for these divided 
segments of humanity. The method of conquest would 
be the surrender of all religion. There is, therefore, 
a new demand for missions from the new situation. The 
dynamic compelling sovereignty of that idea which mixes 
itself with life in Christian lands, the Messianic vision of 
the kingdom of God, constrains us to win the Orient to 
Occidental life, not as our life is in its low given status, 
but as it is in its own ideal conception of itself as a 
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Christianized humanity. The catholicity which came to 
Christian consciousness in the earliest missionary period 
is an inexpugnable element of Christianity. We hold 
truth for the soul only on terms of catholicity of value. 
We surrender to a conception of life only on terms of 
making it the universal life. Strong and irresistible 
motives for foreign missions remain. 

But the methods will change, and the necessity of a 
change can be illustrated by the contrast of ancient and 
medieval missions. Christianity won the Greco-Roman 
world by stating itself in terms of general history. It 
viewed Jesus not simply as the elect agent of the Messianic 
kingdom, but as the vehicle of the Logos who was the 
principle of all history. Christianity claimed the souls 
of men by becoming for them the very meaning of that 
wisdom which had poured upon the spirit both of Hebrew 
prophets and of Gentile sage. It was the essence and ideal 
significance of all the tradition that made the formative 
conditions of their personal lives. It is inconceivable 
that a civilization of matured culture could have been 
won by any other method. a 

_To the Germanic peoples, on the other hand, Chris- 
tianity came as a total civilization that overwhelmed 
comparison and made the traditions of their own raw, 
unformed lives insignificant and feeble. Our Saxon 
forefathers were converted in masses, and with a mar- 
vellous alacrity they substituted for their own dim 
historic background the story of man that was found in 
the Bible. Fortheir own wild morals they substituted adis- 
cipline in a code of Christian virtue. They were children, 
and they were converted by a process only possible for 
children. The Greek pagan was persuaded, brought to 
insight and conviction: the German pagan was converted. 

The peoples of India and of Asia are not children. 
They have an established civilization which will not be 
lightly discarded at foreign suggestion. Their culture, 
their social or technical organization spring from a life 
of ancient and remembered grandeur, from a rich past 
which yields them idealizing influence and confers a 
dignity upon them. ‘This whole system is permeated and 
shaped by religious conceptions which have not lost 
validity for them. Religious belief appeals to Scriptures 
that have ethical worth and metaphysical profundity,— 
Scriptures from which we ourselves obtain gleams, 
brilliant though broken, of that which is the master-life 
of all our seeing. There, too, God has not left him- 
self without witness, though the Eastern appreciation 
of the truth may be confused and darkened by elements 
historically contingent to Asian localities and Asian 
transient conditions. It is plainly impossible to expect 
that India and China can discard this rich background 
and suddenly think their religious experience in terms of 
European history and European thought. There can 
be no abrupt conquest of an Oriental mind like the con- 
quests made by Augustinus in Kent or by Boniface at 
Geismar. We must use the sane and rational process 
of the early Alexandrian school. Believing that the Light 
has fallen on all nations, it is our duty to rescue our 
Oriental brother from the bewildering confusion of his 
religious ideas by a sympathetic effort with him to analyze 
and simplify and conceive in more universal terms of 
thought, in order that what the analysis may reveal as 
essential substance may be appreciated as having kinship 
to that which our own faith presents in purer and higher 
form, or else that it may be by the contrast exhibited as 
error. ‘This is a propaganda which first of all seeks to 
comprehend the Oriental, and wins his adhesion to our 
form of faith through the necessitation of his own insight. 
{i This is but the extension abroad of the method which 
we use for the conversion of one another at home. We 
compare our varying versions of history and doctrine, 
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and we labor first of all to understand our neighbor’s 
position, entering into its intent and spirit with our ut- 
most sympathy, and then we argue that what our neighbor 
means and intends obtains its best expression and fullest 
power in our form of apprehension. It is an excellent 
feature of this process that we inevitably drop from our 
own view that which is merely personal and contingent, 
and succeed thereby both in apprehending and in pre- 
senting our own faith in greater objectivity and in the 
simplicity of its essentials. So a sympathetic foreign 
mission would result doubtless in the speedier release 
of the vital essence of our own faith from accidental 
incumbrances that are only obstacles to its claim of 
catholicity. More important still, we shall be performing 
a critical work on the Oriental faiths which the Oriental 
man has not yet learned to do, and we shall be aiding 
him to a right comprehension and right valuation that 
will, first of all, act as a solvent and unifying force for 
Eastern sects and thus facilitate the ultimate reconception 
of their common traditions in the light of Christianity. 
We of the West have learned, or are learning, a method of 
dealing with the phenomena of religion. It is a critical, 
scientific method. The method dominates our schools 
of theology, and its results are already apparent in the 
generation of sympathy and unity between men who 
were once confessionally sundered. More and more, 
also, this method permeates popular intelligence. Men 
neglect the traditional forms of expression and the 
divisive accidents. ‘They drive for the substance that is 
permanent and unifying. A Hindu scholar assures me 
that our best service to India would be to send thither 
teachers who will domesticate with them this art and 
method of ours, in order to rescue them from their other- 
wise capricious and random use of their own inheritance 
of thought. The remark surely indicates that there can 
be no successful work to win the intelligence of such lands 
except by sharing with them our new and _ priceless 
achievement of the scientific history of religion and the 
philosophic results to which it leads. The practical 
intention of this argument is that, in addition to the 
medical missions and the general educational work which 
our human altruism will never allow us to abandon, we 
shall carry a propaganda of scientific religious study 
to the homes of the religions that are asked to discover 
their fulfilment in Christianity. In particular it means a 
generous and sympathetic co-operation of study and 
discussion with every Oriental movement that enters 
upon the path of conscious kinship with our Christian 
world. What more effective and more rational way 
could be devised for the universalizing and Christianizing 
of Indian life than an adequate co-operation with the 
Brahmo-Somaj in the establishment of a school of re- 
ligion where—without the interference of the motive of 
denominational extension—the man of India and the 
man of Europe should together study universal religious 
history, and win the common ground which must result 
from the application of a common method to the facts? 
This is, indeed, the project which the leaders of the 
Brahmo-Somaj desire to accomplish, and for which they 
should receive a generous American assistance. I have 
met many Japanese in America who were accounted 
Christian. I have noted that the conversion had not 
been such a complete case of substitution as missionaries 
have expected. They had not really surrendered that 
sum of memories that makes the soul of Japan. They 
were in reality simply trying in individual fashion to 
make some synthesis of Christian theism with their 
Japanese inheritance. This is the natural way, and the 
missionary way should be natural. ‘‘Gratia naturam non 
tollit, sed perfici.’”’ 
MSADVILLE, THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 
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In the American Journal of Theology Prof. Christie, 
in the article printed above, treats of the motives which 
must impel the churches to missionary work in Oriental 
lands. He so exactly describes the spirit in which 
Unitarians have worked in Japan that we are tempted 
to recite a little history. In an editorial in the Christian 
Register, nearly twenty years ago, the present writer 
announced the appointment of Rev. Arthur May Knapp 
as our first messenger to Japan, appointed by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. ‘The substance of the passages 
which we quote below was engrossed in a letter of intro- 
duction which Mr. Knapp carried as one of his cre- 
dentials. 

At that time, as instructed by the committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, we said: ‘‘He will go, 
not as a missionary seeking to save a few souls from the 
wrath to come, and will have the great advantage of not 
being called upon to suggest any contrast between their 
own fate, if they accept his doctrine, and the lamentable 
fate of their unconverted ancestors. He will go, first, to 
inquire into the religious condition of the educated classes 
in Japan; secondly, to offer them information in regard 
to Unitarianism and the liberal movement in America; 
and, thirdly, will endeavor in all friendly ways to establish 
some method of co-operation. It will be his great 
purpose to treat with the leaders of opinion, and to show, 
in practical ways, by lectures, sermons, and religious 
services, what help we can offer to this interesting empire 
while it is making its dramatic passage from Orientalism 
to modern civilization, and especially to come into re- 
lations with the students and leaders of thought.”— 
EDITOR. 


Che Pulpit. 
«What is It to be a Christian?” 


BY REV. HENRY WILDER FOOTE. 


_If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples—JoHN 
Vili. 31. 

By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.-—JOHN xiii. 35. 


In a recent issue the Christian Register has printed an 
open letter published by the leading Jewish rabbi of Bos- 
ton, in which he expresses very frankly his opinion of 
efforts made to Christianize the Jewish people. In the 
course of this letter—with much of which most of us 
would heartily agree—he identifies Christianity with the 
‘church theory and dogma about the birth and death of 
Jesus, which the whole Unitarian Church rejects (and by 
that rejection loses title to the name ‘Christian’), and 
about which the whole of Protestant Christianity is be- 
coming increasingly liberal and rationalistic, because 
Christendom is slowly, but inevitably, progressing toward 
the religion of the Jew Jesus.’ Probably we are all more 
or less familiar with the statement that Unitarians are 
not Christians, uttered sometimes to taunt or reproach 
us by those who consider themselves true believers, 
sometimes by way of praise and commendation by non- 
Christians. It reflects the common attitude of our 
friends, the liberal Jews, as well as of some less friendly 
Christians. It is a matter about which there is smail 
need for us to trouble ourselves, for in the end the 
question whether Unitarians are Christians or not simply 
resolves itself into a matter of definitions. The main 
problem before us is to lead honorable, serviceable, de- 
vout lives; and, if we succeed in doing this, the world 
will eventually place us where we belong. If that place 
1s among the followers of the Jewish prophet, Jesus of 
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Nazareth, the particular label applied to us may be 
neglected. “ . 

But behind this immediate question as applied to our- 
selves there lies the far-reaching and fundamental query 
as to what in reality is the true mark or sign of the Chris- 
tian. In this time of transition, of tottering creeds and 
crumbling dogmas, it becomes a matter of some interest 
to seek an answer to this question. The true Christian— 
what password does he speak? what badge does he wear? 
what life does he live? It is not unnatural that non- 
Christians should assume that the answer to these ques- 
tions is to be found in terms of belief or of ritual, for the 
great majority of Christians for many centuries have 
supported that assumption. From the second century 
onward the churches of Christendom have sought to es- 
tablish some ineradicable and unmistakable standard of 
faith and test of loyalty. And the standard has been 
nearly always expressed in some formula of belief to be 
accepted, some rite or ceremony to be performed. Those 
summaries of belief, the form and number of those rites, 
have varied more or less; and the time is long since past 
when it is possible to hold that there was ever any body 
of doctrine which was accepted ‘‘always, everywhere, 
and by every one.’’ Such a conception rests on a denial 
of the laws of growth. It assumes some fixed and final 
standard by which the Christian can be known in every 
age and land; that the Christian of the second, the 
twelfth, and the twentieth centuries have held the same 
faith; that, when the ancient belief, once deemed essen- 
tial, is outgrown, or the rite lapses, Christianity there- 
by suffers loss. But thus the absurdity of the con- 
ception becomes apparent; and here, therefore, lies the 
fallacy of the assumption that the mark of the true 
Christian is the acceptance of a belief, the use of some 
ceremonial or membership in an ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. At once the question arises, What belief? what 
ceremonial? what organization ? 

The primitive Church asked only that its members 
should recognize Jesus as the long-expected Jewish 
Messiah, and should be baptized into his name. ‘Then, 
as Christianity spread among the Gentiles,—Greek and 
Roman and barbarian,—the Jewish Messianic hope be- 
came of less and less significance. The Christian Church 
grew because of the ideals and heavenly hopes which it 
held up to the poor and the down-trodden in the great 
Roman world. There flocked to it many who would 
fain be disciples, but who brought strange notions of 
what this Christianity really was. And so, one hundred 
and fifty years after the crucifixion, the little Roman 
Church drew up a summary of faith for the instruction 
and the correction of neophytes, the ‘‘Roman symbol” 
from which developed what is now known as the Apostles’ 
Creed. Christianity was passing out of its early stage; 
it was entering upon that great period of its history 
during which its historic creeds were formulated; it was 
leaving that dim, far-off time when it had been simply 
a call to a higher way of life, and was becoming instead 
a formal belief. Here was a natural, doubtless a neces- 
sary, growth, reaching a culmination in the eighth century 
in that famous summary of faith popularly ascribed to 
Athanasius. ‘‘Whosoever will be saved, before all things 
it is necessary that he hold the Catholic faith; which 
faith except every one to keep whole and undefiled, with- 
out doubt he shall perish everlastingly.”” And it con 
tinues with a long and elaborate statement of what un- 
questionably constitutes that Catholic faith. Here is 
the monumental definition framed by the Christianity 
of Western Europe for the Dark and Middle Ages. He 
was a Christian who accepted this statement offered by 
the Church as authoritative. He who denied this system 
of belief placed himself beyond the pale of Christendom, 
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And yet this creed, intended to be the permanent and 
unchanging test of Christian faith, was not universally 
accepted even in the Dark Ages. The Greek Catholic 
Church, for centuries but obscurely discerned by Western 
Europe, has never acknowledged it. That church claims 
a larger number of adherents and a clearer lineage to 
Apostolic times than the Church of Rome, which to this 
day it anathematizes at stated services as an upstart and 
pretender. It has its own gorgeous ritual, its own priest- 
hood, its own interpretation of what it is to be a 
Christian. 

So, too, each of the different bodies of Protestantism 
has its formula or rite for identifying the true Christian. 
He must experience conversion or be baptized with the 
use of a certain phrase or acknowledge a certain belief or 
_ practise a certain form. The narrower members of some 

of these sects hardly admit that any outside of their own 
peculiar body are truly Christians. If they agree at all, 
it is in this: that no unbaptized person, no one who has 
not a certain modicum of creed, can be called a Christian. 
It is impossible, therefore, to get any definite or authori- 
tative answer in terms of belief or ritual or organization 
to our question of what is the test by which the Christian 
may be known. Furthermore, it has been impossible 
since the second or third century of our era. Indeed, any 
answer at all in such terms is becoming increasingly un- 
satisfactory in this twentieth century, not only to the 
multitudes of non-church goers, who receive it with 
mingled amusement and contempt, but to the steadily 
growing liberal element in every church. The broad- 
minded men and women of our day are no longer willing 
to limit Christianity to their own or to kindred sects. 
More people to-day probably are studying with an under- 
standing mind the teaching of the founder of Christen- 
dom than ever before. They are finding that the au- 
thority claimed by one or another of the branches of the 
Christian Church consists in most cases of a slender basis 
of truth and a large superstructure of pretension. It is 
indeed a happy thing that Christians of every name are 
gaining the ability to look beyond creed, beyond the 
claims of priesthoods, to the New Testament itself. 
Whenever this has happened in the past, it has caused 
a renewal of living Christianity. And it will inevitably 
result in bringing another answer to the ancient question 
of what it is to be a Christian. The answer of traditional 
Christianity has been in terms of ritual or belief: the 
answer of the coming age—nay, of the time which now 
is—must be in terms of life. 

Let us turn for a moment to the passages in which 
Jesus tells his disciples how they are to be recognized. 
Nowhere do we find a creed or a system of belief laid 
down, nowhere is there the smallest justification for 
a ritualistic test. Such standards of religion as these 
were precisely the abuses against which he set his face 
most resolutely. On the contrary, the test of disciple- 
ship is not form, but spirit. ‘‘By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” It is not the repetition of some phrasing 
of belief, but the glad acceptance of the ethical and 
religious teaching of the Master. ‘‘If ye abide in my 
word, then are ye truly my disciples.” It is not faith 
about Christ which was to make men his followers, but 
the adoption of the faith of Christ. In that great group 
of addresses collected by Matthew and known as the 
Sermon on the Mount, Jesus sets forth in the parable 
of the good tree the standard by which men are to be 
judged,—‘By their fruits ye shall know them.” By 
the quality of life are men to be recognized as good 
or as evil. And immediately follows the unmistakable 
utterance .announcing the judgment that shall come 
(Matt. vii. 21-23). ‘‘Not every one that saith unto 
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me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in heaven. 
Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we 
not prophesy by thy name, and by thy name cast out 
demons, and by thy name do many mighty works? 
And then will I profess unto them, I never knew you; 
depart from me, ye that work iniquity.” There in a 
straight flung phrase, with clearest utterance, is the 
clean distinction between word and deed. Acclama- 
tion, prophecy, wonder-working, all by the name of 
the Christ, these do not entitle to recognition those 
who do not the will of the heavenly Father. It is the 
active fulfilment of the teaching of the Master which 
distinguishes the wise from the foolish. The same 
teaching is found in that other great parable of the 
sheep and the goats (Matt. xxv. 31-46). In the final 
day of judgment the good and the evil-are to be sep- 
arated, as a flock of sheep and goats are divided by a 
shepherd. And upon what basis are they distinguished ? 
Are the sheep branded with a cross that they may be 
identified? Is the division based upon recognition 
of the ‘‘divine headship of Christ”? Are the sheep 
those who have been cleansed by his atoning blood, 
or who have taken the precaution to pass through some 
rite or ceremony which the goats have neglected? No, 
not one of these things is mentioned. Yet the King 
says to the sheep, ‘‘Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the beginning 
of the world: for I was hungry, and ye gave me to eat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was 
sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me.” Then the righteous say in wonder: ‘‘Lord, 
when saw we thee hungry, and fed thee? or athirst, 
and gave thee drink? And when saw we thee a stranger, 
and took thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? And 
when saw we thee sick, or in prison, and came unto thee?”’ 
And the King replies, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it also 
unto me.” Similarly, the goats are dismissed, because 
they had failed, not in conscious homage to the Master, 
—they were not guilty of that,—but because they had 
failed to recognize that service of their fellow-men was 
the truest service of him. It is the same lesson, given 
in the most tremendous description of the final judg- 
ment in the New Testament, that the test of disciple- 
ship is simply the fulfilment of the laws of righteous- 
ness and love and mercy, which Jesus unfolded to his 
disciples. 

One other passage may be noticed briefly which il- 
lustrates Jesus’ attitude toward those who were doing 
good, even though they did not openly profess disciple- 
ship. It is the incident where John comes to Jesus, 
and says, ‘‘Teacher, we saw one casting out demons 
in thy name, and we forbade him, because he followed 
not us.” And Jesus answers, ‘‘Forbid him not, for 
there is no man who shall do a mighty work in my name 
and be able quickly to speak evil of me. For he that 
is not against us is for us” (Mark ix. 38). Again it 
is not the formally declared allegiance which is demanded, 
it is rather that a man shall seek to work in the same 
spirit with which Jesus filled his ministry. 

Surely, there is no need for further quotation in evi- 
dence of what Jesus expected of those who professed 
to be his disciples. Nowhere do we find formulated 
creed, or stipulated belief about his person, or even 
simplest ceremony to mark the adoption of his leader- 
ship. His test is simply the test of life. The true 
disciple is he who seeks to carry out the teaching of 
his Master in the spirit of love. Whittier, so closely 
in sympathy with the best Unitarian thought of an 
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earlier genetation than ours, though himself a Quaker, 
has well phrased it, 


“Our friend, our brother and our Lord, 
What may thy service be? 
Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee.” 


Now it is toward this interpretation of what it is to 
be a Christian that the thought of the modern religious 
world is steadily moving. But this interpretation is 
not a discovery of the present time. Holy souls, gifted 
with more than a superficial discernment in things 
spiritual, have in every age realized that the real proof 
of Christianity lay in the Christ-like life. Even in 
the darkest periods of Christian history a strong vivi- 
fying undercurrent of spiritual life flowed on beneath 
the frothing surface tossed this way and that by the 
winds of prejudice and passion. Other seers than 
those of to-day have recognized that here is a standard 
more ancient and more authoritative than any set up 
by later followers who claimed to represent the Christ. 
But to-day the contrast is more clearly marked, more 
freely proclaimed than ever before, between the test 
of belief and the test of life, between the Christianity 
of creed and the Christianity of character. And an 
increasing number of the adherents of all churches are 
finding that they must shift the emphasis away from be- 
liefs which are growing too weak to bear the burden. 

Shall the standard selected, then, be any longer that 
of belief, the acceptance, say, even of the briefest and 
simplest of the historic creeds of the Christian Church? 
or of a few fundamental dogmas, such as the Trinity 
or the Incarnation or the Atonement, as the historic 
Church has defined them? Or is the test to be alle- 
giance to a divinely appointed priesthood, to the ‘‘Vicar 
of Christ,’ whose word is law? Or is it the recogni- 
tion of the supernatural efficacy of certain rites, the 
acceptance of the sacraments of the Church? Judged 
by any of these tests, Unitarians are not Christians. 
Few, indeed, of us would care to claim the name 
if merely the acceptance of dogma or of magical cere- 
mony made the Christian. But from councils and 
priests we appeal to the Founder of Christendom him- 
self. In the name of Jesus we demand that his 
followers be tested, not by standards of belief which 
would have been incomprehensible or shocking to him, 
not by forms and ceremonies akin to those which he 
denounced, but rather by those standards of life which 
he taught for the guidance of his disciples. We are 
perfectly willing to be judged and classified by the 
standards set forth by Christ, and by those alone. In 
this discipleship of deed rather than word lies true 
Christianity. If Christianity were indeed nothing more 
than a collection of phrases, a verbal juggling, a set of 
metaphysical propositions, the performance of a series 
of semi-magical rites, then we should stand in no need 
of it, and the world would be the better for its pass- 
ing. But we have higher ideals of it than to think 
that any of these things, though their existence has 
been wide-spread, are more than excrescences hiding 
and hampering its true nature. Most, if not all, Uni- 
tarians regard the religious and ethical teaching of 
Jesus, when stripped of its perversions, as the divinest 
inspiration to righteousness which the world has known. 
To us the Christian is he who, whatever belief he may 
or may not profess, consciously seeks to mould his 
religious life upon the ideals found in the life and teach- 
ing of Christ. The life thus framed, thus lived, becomes 
the highest type of life known to us. 

Let us face the consequences of our adoption. of this 
test of Christianity,—the standard of life. It is a far 
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harder test to meet than the test of belief. Who is 
the Christian, judged by this test? Roughly, crudely, 
we can in some measure estimate the fruits of a man’s 
life, though an all-seeing God alone can fully and truly 
judge them. As the world comes to adopt this test 
of life, we shall see a wiser and a braver division than 
the religious world has heretofore made. “Many will 
say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, did we not proph- 
esy by thy name, and by thy name cast out demons, 
and by thy name do many mighty works? And then 
will I profess unto them, I never knew you; depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” 

In all humility we need to pray that we may be en- 
abled to stand among the righteous. The high ideals 
of the Christian life are before us. To be the disciple 
of Jesus in any true sense we do not need to acclaim 
him by any title. Jesus never asked his followers to 
glorify him in hymn or prayer. Let us instead seek to 
build into our daily lives that spirit of love and tender- 
ness and self-sacrifice which was in him. Let us wor- 
ship with him the one God who is alike his Father and 
our Father. Let us join in his prayer for his disciples 
that God’s spirit would unite them in one bond of the 
spirit to him and to their common Father. “Holy 
Father, keep them in thy name which thou hast given 
me, that they may be one, even as we are; even as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be in us” (John xvii. 11-21). 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Spiritual Life. 


There never was a right endeavor but it succeeded.— 


Emerson. 
i 


Remember, people will work the better because they 
work from love, not merely doing their duty and obey- 
ing in a blind way.—Miss Mulock. 


& 


We can all be servants of God wherever our lot is 
cast, but he gives us different sorts of work according 
as he fits us for it and calls us to it.—George Eliot. 


Sd 


ce 


God’s ‘‘must”’ is better than our ‘‘will,’’ and there- 
fore, not with submission alone, but with something 
of peace and joy, we may take God’s will as ours both 
now and evermore.—Ralezgh. 


ed 


No man is more miserable than he who hath no ad- 
versity; that man is not tried whether he be good 
or not; and God never crowns those virtues which are 
only faculties and dispositions; but every act of virtue 
is an ingredient into reward. God so dresses us for 
heaven.—Jeremy Taylor. 


THANKFULNESS. 
Thank thee, Father, for my sorrows; 
Thank thee, Father, for my cares; 
Thank thee, for thy glad to-morrows; 
Thank thee for the grace which bears! 
Thank thee, thank thee, for all striving, 
For life’s teaching, for my pain,— 
Souls grow greatest when beseeching 
Strength to turn their loss to gain! 
—Harriet Morlock Gleason, 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


From “Our Lady of the Snows.” 


Oh to be up and doing, oh 
Unfearing and unshamed to go 
In all the uproar and the press 
About my human business! 
My undissuaded heart I hear 
Whisper courage in my ear. 
With voiceless call, the ancient earth 
Summons me to a daily birth. 
Thou, O my love, ye, O my friends— 
The gist of life, the ends of ends—- 
To laugh, to love, to live, to die, 
Ye call me by the ear and eye. 

, —-Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Candour. 


f Some thirty years ago, more or less,—a generation of 
men, if you please,—I received a telegram from the North 
American Review. That journal was in the joy of one 
of the frequent revolutions of its management. It had 
changed from being a quarterly to being a fortnightly, 
perhaps. The new editors wanted to make it sensational, 
and they asked me to furnish an article on the insincerity 
of the pulpit. I told them in reply that insincerity was 
a bad word because it implied bad motives. But I said 
I would write an article, which I think I called ‘‘Can- 
dour in the Pulpit,” in which 1 would point out the danger 
of the reserve of the so-called orthodox pulpit. I said 
that I thought the pulpit was losing force because the 
rank and file of Americans believed that the pulpit did 
not say all it knew. 

When they printed the article, the whole religious press, 
so called, came down upon me to say that I had no right 
to charge the pulpit with a suppression of the truth. The 
religious press said that, if Mr. Hale were not candid in 
the pulpit, he might confess it; but it said that he had no 
right to say anything like this of gentlemen whose ser- 
mons he did not hear. In short, the religious press said 
that I was unfair. 

On the other hand,—and to this point I want to draw 
attention,—the secular press, without a single exception, 
said that I was right. The writers for the secular press 
chose to say that the reason why they did not go to 
church themselves was that the ministers did not speak 
frankly. A minister might not believe in Noah’s ark,— 
that the lions were on one deck of the ark, that the cows 
and sheep and goats were on another, and that the hay 
and grain were on another, as Bishop Wilkins explains to 
us,—but that the minister who did not believe in it 
never expressed his distrust before his congregation. He 
left the congregation to suppose that he agreed with such 
teachers as Bishop Wilkins. The writers for the secular 
press affected that this was their reason for not going to 
church. ‘They said they only heard half truths there, 
if they heard any truth at all. 

Not long afterward I preached in the ‘‘Metropolitan 
Pulpit,” taking for my text the ‘‘Song of the Angels,” as 
it is recorded in the Gospel of Luke. 

Six reporters came to the church after the service was 
over. ‘They explained, as reporters usually do, why they 
were absent from the service themselves, and wanted to 
know, as reporters do, what was the text of the sermon. 
I said, too hastily perhaps, that it was ‘‘Peace on Earth, 
Good Will among Men,” from the Angels’ Song. I found, 
a little to my annoyance, that only two of the six had 
ever heard of the Angels’ Song or knew what I meant by 
it. And we had to send to the pulpit for the Bible, that 
I might instruct them, This incident ,was enough to 
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show that, when the journalists say that they are not in 
the eb of going to church, they do not overstep the 
truth. 

Thirty years have passed by since the criticism which 
I have described. One and another newspaper discus- 
sion lately tempts me to ask whether the condition of the 
orthodox pulpit is on the whole better—by which I mean 
more true—than it was thirty years ago. Is there per- 
haps a temptation to say of such men as Dr. Crapsey 
that he might believe what he liked about the creeds if 
he only would not mention his belief in the pulpit? A 
very enthusiastic believer in what she called the ‘ ‘second 
advent of Christ’? once said to me of a distinguished 
clergyman of the Episcopal Church that he believed that 
the Saviour was to return in bodily presence before the 
year 1900, and that he announced his belief freely in week- 
day meetings in the vestry, though he did not think it 
proper to mention it on Sunday in the pulpit. I ob- 
serve myself that I am sometimes asked to speak to the 
children of the Sunday-school in a church where the regu- 
lations forbid my addressing the congregation on Sunday 
morning. And I have often been called to advocate one © 
or another cause of Christian reform on a week-day in 
the very pulpit which I could not enter on the Lord’s 
Day. 
All which I write because I am living in the city of 
Washington just now, and I see a great deal of the dis- 
satisfaction which follows on the cautious, prudent, and 
worldly wise determination of the orthodox pulpits. All 
this duplicity by which a man says he believes the ‘‘sub- 
stance of doctrine,’’ stated in a particular symbol or creed, 
while he does not. believe the detail is dangerous. I 
observe, and am very sorry to observe, the half-disguised 
contempt with which the average newspaper man speaks 
of the clergy, when he does. If by any misfortune a man 
who calls himself a minister, though in the most petty 
settlement in the wilderness, is guilty of any offence be- 
fore the law, he earns the most coveted head-lines of mod- 
ern fame, even in the metropolitan journals. You are 
tempted to say, what is not true, that the newspaper 
man is glad that the minister committed forgery or murder 
or adultery. Certainly his bad deed gets exposed much 
more widely than the deed of a blacksmith or a shoe- 
maker or a writer for the press. A slang phrase of a 
century ago called the pulpit the ‘‘Coward’s Castle,” be- 
cause no one could reply to its utterance. I do not 
think this phrase is used now because there are plenty 
of ways in which people can reply, and do. The trouble 
now is rather, not that the pulpit is too vehement in 
attack, but that it does not say what it means. 

That is a cheap device which the Presbyterian Church 
seems to have adopted, which says that, if the pulpit will 
believe the Westminster Confession, the laity need not 
believe it, so long as they will hire pews in the meeting- 
houses. If this be a step toward saying that nobody 
need believe the Westminster Confession, that would be 
one thing. But, if it means, for instance, that the College 
at Princeton shall be broader or more latitudinarian in 
its philosophy, its psychology, its geology, and other his- 
tory than the theological seminary at Princeton, why, this 
is bad for the Presbyterian Church, which affects to sus- 
tain both these institutions. There is very high author- 
ity for saying that you cannot serve two masters. 

And one is reminded that a person named Achilles, 
who had never heard of the Westminster Confession, and 
had only the ethical instruction which could be expected 
of a Greek pirate, a thousand years or more before our 
era began, cried out in a sort of frenzy :— 

“Who dares think one thing and another tell 
My heart detests him as the gate of hell.” 
Epwarp EF, Haug, 
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On Keeping Church Records: a Word 
to Our Ministers. 


BY RECORDER. 


I was brought up in an ancient New Eng- 
land church which clung tenaciously to its 
traditional ways. Among its old-fashioned 
customs was that of keeping records. That 
the custom was not entirely useless appeared 
when the time came for the parish history 
to be written, wherein much that is curious 
and enlightening in New England’s past 
was set forth, and many a name of note and 
pride emerged from the records of two cen- 
turies. And not only did the church keep 
the tale of baptisms, marriages, and funerals 
performed within its walls, and of its busi- 
ness affairs. Its minister also kept for his 
own use, sacredly private, a record of the 
lives of his parishioners. Therein could he 
trace the story of this or that fainily. Such 
a one had been connected with the church 
for one hundred years. This son had been 
lost at sea or died in battle: that daughter 
had been married in the church, had sent 
her children to its Sunday-school until they 
in turn had grown to manhood and woman- 
hood. Here was a precious act of quiet de- 
votion not to be forgotten, there a sombre 
tragedy to be renembered. This book was 
for the eye of the minister only, and at his 
resignation or death was handed on to his 
sticcessor. 

In my innocence I supposed that every 
church had records, and that when I was 
installed in a parish of my own I should find 
those records helpful in understanding the 
situation in my new location, a means of be- 
coming quickly acquainted with my flock. 
But my experience in more than one field 
of service has led me to believe that our 
ministers no longer take the trouble to keep 


records. ‘There was the church at Aurelia, 
in which I ministered for several years. It 
was not a newly organized, raw society. It 


had had an honorable history covering three- 
quarters of a century. Its ministers had 
been for the most part well-trained, some- 
times distinguished, men. Yet when I en- 
tered upon my ministry there, and asked 
for the church records and lists of parish- 
ioners, I was handed three old volumes con- 
taining the minutes of the meetings of the 
trustees for forty years back; another with 
the weddings, funerals, and christenings 
performed by my two immediate prede- 
cessors; and a membership book so in- 
cumbered with erasures, scratchings, and 
the names of those whose death or departure 
during several previous years was unre- 
corded that the list was worse than use- 
less. There was no list of persons who were 
regular attendants, nor anything to give me 
information about them. There was no 
mailing list, no street address list. I spent 
weeks in gathering names, searching out ad- 
dresses, making lists,—work which is part of 
the organization of a new parish, but which 
every parson who takes up the ministry of 
an old-established church rightly expects 
to find already done and kept up at least to 
the date of his predecessor’s departure. 
For months afterward I kept hearing fresh 
names of Unitarians who wondered why I 
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did not know that they belonged to the 
church, and I know of at least one family 
that was permanently alienated simply be- 
cause I was not aware of its existence. Pre- 
sumably my predecessor carried the names 
and addresses of his entire flock in his head. 
When the flock is sufficiently diminutive, 
that may work well; but a card catalogue 
is a more permanently convenient arrange- 
ment, especially for one’s successor. 

I should have supposed that my experi- 
ence at Aurelia was peculiarly unfortunate 
had I not found an almost precisely similar 
condition at my next post at Sylvania. 
Again a church with several pastorates of 
not inconsiderable length, but without any 
records to guide the minister save a partial 
list of church attendants, imperfect both as 
to names and addresses and written on the 
backs of some old lecture tickets, and a 
membership book in disheartening confu- 
sion. One of my earlier predecessors had 
indeed kept a scrap-book, in which he posted 
notices, programmes, and such like relics, 
and this has survived. He also had at one 
time some further records, but I am told 
that during a temporary absence he con- 
fided the precious book to the care of a 
“supply” who lost it. Again I was con- 
fronted with the wearisome task of com- 
piling parish lists and starting records—work 
which should have been done by those be- 
fore me. While I was at this task, I chanced 


_| to drop into the office of my friend the Epis- 


copal rector. There on his desk was his 
double-barrelled card catalogue, one drawer 
containing his mailing-list with names filed 
alphabetically, the other his calling list, 
the people grouped by streets, each card 
stating concisely the essential facts about 
the individual or family named. Yet we 
wonder sometimes because our Episcopal 
brethren seem more efficiently organized 
than we! I wish every mintister in our de- 
nomination could read the chapter entitled 
“The Records” in “The Administration of 
an Institutional Church,’’—the recently pub- 
lished account of St. George’s in New York. 
Especially wise are these words of the edi- 
tor: ‘Baptisms, confirinations, marriages, 
burials, are vital facts, of permanent value. 
... These are all entered"chronologically, 
not alphabetically, in one or more substan- 
tially bound books, and with ink chosen 
with reference to its durable quality. ” 

This brings me to a point to which our 
ministers appear to be oblivious; namely, 
the historic value of such records. ‘That 
value is quite obvious where the records 
extend over a century or more; but will not 
the records we make to-day be equally 
valuable a century hence? Nor need we 
wait so long. While I was at Aurelia, the 
resident German consul came to me to get 
a certified copy of the baptismal record of a 
young German army officer who wanted 
very much to get married, but whose baptism 
had first to be certified to. He had been 
brought as an infant by his parents to Au- 
relia, and had been baptized in the Unitarian 
church. The records in my possession only 
went back about twenty years, through the 
two pastorates preceding my own; but I 
succeeded in unearthing the earlier records 
from an old safe down town, I turned to 
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the date on which he claimed to have been 
baptized—and the record was a blank. 
The minister of that period had not taken 
the trouble to enter baptisms or marriages 
or funerals in the record. —The German con- 
sul looked unutterable things when I told 
him, and besought me to find the minister 
himself and to see if he had not kept a pri- 
vate record. His name was not in the Year 
Book; but I caught him at last in California, 
attached to another denomination. Fortu- 
nately he had kept his private record, from 
which a certified copy was made, let us hope, 
in time to make unnecessary a postpone- 
ment of the wedding. Had it not been forth- 
coming, presumably the only way of unsnarl- 
ing the entangling mass of red tape would 
have been to cut it with a second “hypo- 
thetical”’ baptism. A still more recent in- 
stance of the value of church records is cited 
in McClure’s for January, where the record 
of Mrs. Eddy’s admission to the church at 
Tilton, N.H., has become an important bit 
of evidence as to her credibility. 

But, aside from the constant possibility of 
such cases, the failure on the part of the 
minister to keep up the vital records of the 
church is nothing more nor less than neglect 
of duty. He ought to feel himself under 
moral obligation to his parish to do so: he 
is no less bound by professional courtesy to 
leave the mailing and calling lists up-to-date 
and in good order for his successor. The 
neglect of these duties is a patent sign of 
inefficiency and laziness. A private register 
as well, for the minister’s eye alone, kept 
sacred as the confessional, though not in the 
same degree obligatory, becomes in the pas- 
sage of years enormously useful and hopeful, 
especially when a new minister is called to 
take up the work. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that our ministers should rouse them- 
selves to the necessity of a little plain drudg- 
ery if they expect to build enduring organi- 
zations of value to the world. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


It is with sincere regret that we read in 
the Hervorming, the Dutch liberal newspaper, 
that Prof. Dr. H. Oort, the learned teacher 
of theological science at the University of 
Leiden, having reached the age of seventy, 
has decided to retire from his chair at the 
close of his present term. Dr. Oort is one 
of the scholars of a former generation who 
made Leiden famous in the annals of scien- 
tific and liberal religion. Scholten, Kuenen, 
and Tiele have passed away, and now their 
younger colleague also retires from active 
service. Dr. Oort was president of the second 
International Congress of Unitarian and 
Other Religious Liberals at Amsterdam in 
1903. His resignation from the faculty is 
a distinct loss to our cause abroad. 

We regret to learn that another friend of 
liberal Christianity, though not of so pro- 
nounced a type, Prof. Gooszen of Leiden, is in 
a similar case. His term of service having 
expired, it is probable that an orthodox 
synod will appoint a representative of evan- 
gelical faith to the vacant chair,’ Prof. 
Gooszen read at the Amsterdam Congress a 
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fine paper on the obligations of Dutch liberals 
to the writings of Dr. Channing. 

Once more there is a Prof. Kuenen at 
Leiden University. The eldest son of the 
great Old Testament scholar, Dr. Abraham 
Kuenen, who passed away fifteen years ago, 
has just been appointed natural history pro- 
fessor at Leiden. Since 1895 he has been 
professor at Dundee, Scotland. 

The past few months have witnessed a 
number of interesting occasions in the pas- 
toral and parish life of our British fellow- 
Unitarians. 

One of the most interesting of these was 
the celebration of the eightieth birthday of 
Rev. S. A. Steinthal of Manchester, the 
successor of Rev. William Gaskell at Cross 
Street Chapel, at which he was minister for 
twenty-three years, resigning in 1893. He 
is still engaged with seemingly unabated 
powers in religious, social, and philanthropic 
labors. Some years ago Mr. Steinthal visited 
the United States as the delegate of the 
Unitarians of Great Britain to their American 
fellow-liberals. An able, devoted, lovable 
man, his whole life has been given to unselfish 
services to humanity. The addresses offered 
by various public associations with which 
he has been connected, by his fellow-minis- 
ters and the public officials of Manchester, 
were a deserved tribute to a good man and 
a public-spirited citizen. 

In a similar spirit of appreciation and 
gratitude the completion. of Rev. A. N. 
Blatchford’s ministry at Bristol was recently 
observed by his congregation. An illumi- 
nated address, a check for a handsome 
amount, addresses by various speakers, and 
wari greetings made the poet preacher feel 
the deep affection felt for him in church and 
community. 

After twenty-two years of service as pastor 
of the Unitarian Society at Newcastle, Rev. 
Frank Walters has resigned his charge, but 
not withdrawn entirely from active work in 
the ministry. Mr. Walters began Christian 
service as a Baptist preacher, but soon found 
his way to our faith and fellowship. He is 
also an author of books on Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Shelley, and Brown- 
ing. 

Rev. J. K. Montgomery, ‘‘Chester’s grand 
old minister,’”’ now over ninety, and for 
half a century settled as pastor of the 
historic Matthew Henry Church, was de- 
servedly honored by an assembly which 
drew a large attendance of ministers and 
laity. A richly illuminated address in a 
valuable frame was presented to the ven- 
erable man, who made, with trembling voice, 
a heartfelt response. 

Mrs. Hattie Crabbe, a worthy Unitarian 
lady, aged ninety-six, is still faithful in her 
attendance and duties as superintendent of 
the Bridport Unitarian Sunday-school which 
she entered at six years of age. She has now 
been connected with it for over ninety years. 

Rev. T. W. Chignell, who has just passed 
away at eighty-two, in Exeter, was for 
forty-four years pastor of George’s (Unita- 
rian) Chapel, and actively at work until the 
last. He was one of the most eloquent and 
learned ministers in the West of England, 
and wielded an influence which extended far 
beyond the limits of Exeter. The influence 
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of its minister was felt all over the country. 
Among his hearers there have been Mr. 
Henry Arthur Jones, the celebrated drama- 
tist, many of whose works were marked, 
philosophically, by Mr, Chignell’s inspiration. 
Among his followers, also, were Sir John and 
Lady Bowring and Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P. 

Mr. Chignell invariably preached with his 
eyes shut. From the moment he announced 
his text to the close of his sermon he kept 
his eyes rigidly closed. He was able, in this 
way, to concentrate his thoughts more in- 
tently on his subject without having his 
attention diverted by outside objects. He 
was an omnivorous reader of modern phi- 
losophy and poetry, and disseminated among 
his congregation week by week, in his sight- 
less way, the best thoughts of the greatest 
men. 

At Orthez, France, Rev. Charles Cadier 
was recently ordained to the Huguenot min- 
istry by his father, M. Alfred Cadier. The 
prayer of consecration was given by his 
grandfather, Rev. -Alphonse Cadier, now 
ninety years of age. Three generations of 
pastors! 

Rev. T. P. Spedding, after twenty years’ 
service at Rockdale, has withdrawn to take 
up the work of the new home missionary en- 
terprise which our British friends have in- 
augurated,—the Van Mission. 

A memorial tablet was recently unveiled 
in the High Pavement Chapel at Notting- 
ham, bearing the following inscription: ‘‘In 
loving and grateful remembrance of Richard 
Acland Armstrong, minister of this congrega- 
tion from 1869 to 1884, during which period 
the present chapel was built. He was a 
fearless champion of the right, and combined 
profound and devout thought with a life of 
high endeavor and noble work. Born Feb- 
ruary 5, 1843. Died January 4, 1905. 
Erected by Members of the High Pavement 
Chapel, 1906.” The tablet, which is de- 
scribed as of marble, bronze, and translucent 
enamel, is erected near the pulpit. 

At Bath, recently, a tablet was unveiled 
in the Trim Street Unitarian Chapel by Mr. 
Donald Maclean, Member of Parliament, in 
honor of five members of the congregation 
who, in the last forty years have been 
mayors of Bath. A notable record of public 
service! 

The well-known congregational minister 
of Hampstead, Rev. Dr. R. F. Horton, is 
quoted in Unity as saying that ‘‘ Unitarian- 
ism in one form or another is presenting 
itself to the intelligence of the country with 
a force and with a sincerity which makes a 
deep impression on large numbers of profess- 
ing Christians. It seems to me that we have 
not seen Unitarianism so confident or so 
powerful since the days of Channing and 
Parker in America. We must not leave 
young people in uncertainty. On this ques- 
tion we must try to instruct and help one 
another. We must have truth at all costs.” 

Our British Unitarian friends, with their 
characteristic thoroughness, have already 
perfected their plans for attending the Boston 
International Congress next September. 
Several circulars have been issued for the 
guidance of intending delegates, from which 
we learn that the Boston Fund, designed to 
enable clergymen to make the journey, has 
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now reached over $4,000. The steamship 
arrangements are in the hands of Mr. Thomas 
Cook & Son. 

Dr. Herbert C. Smith, who first initiated 
the Boston Fund, and by his enthusiasm 
and zealous efforts made it a reality, has 
unhappily broken down in health. It is to 
be hoped that he may recover in time to 
cross the ocean with the hundred or more 
cheerful pilgrims whom, we are informed, 
we may provide entertainment for. The Jn- 
quirer declares: “‘The whole life of our 
churches throughout the country will assur- 
edly receive new and abiding stimulus, as 
Dr. Herbert Smith prophesied, from the 
contemplated embassy of our preachers to 
a land, a scene, and a people so abounding 
in life-giving impulses.” 

Dr. Gwatkin of Cambridge, in his Gifford 
Lectures, just published, tells us that “In 
our time, as formerly in the third century, 
the surface-drift seems Unitarian, and ad- 
vanced thinkers often take it for certain that 
the religion of the future will be some form 
of Unitarianism. . . . Unless many signs are 
misleading, the battle of the next age will 
be fought round the Nicene doctrine of the 
Trinity.” 

In the Swiss Reformblaetter of Basle, Rev. 
Mr. Altherr is giving an interesting series of 
papers, ‘‘Reminiscences of an old Reformer,” 
which deal with the struggles and episodes 
of the liberal religious movement in that 
country. 

In Geneva was recently celebrated the 
ninetieth birthday of Mr. Ernest Naville, 
the eminent representative of religious and 
social reform. The professors of the uni- 
versity and heads of many societies pre- 
sented their congratulations, while a great 
collection of letters and telegrams from ab- 
sent friends told the honor and love in which 
he is borne by his fellow-workers. 

Prof. Baldassare Labanca’s historico-crit- 
ical study, on ‘The Future of the Papacy,”’ 
has been translated into German and pub- 
lished by J. C. B. Mohr, Titbingen (128 pp.). 
The learned professor of early Christian his- 
tory at the University of Rome in his first 
chapter treats of the monarchical preten- 
sions of the Roman See; 7.e., the States of 
the Church. These he holds to be absolutely 
and irrevocably lost to the papacy. In a 
second chapter he considers the political 
activity of the Vatiean, and demands that it 
cease. The sooner it does so the more the 
religious influence of the Roman See will 
make itself felt. But this implies also the 
revision of its dogmas. ‘More than any 
other church the Roman Catholic has piled 
up dogmas which offend the true Christian 
consciousness, in order to increase the sensa- 
tional, external splendor of its worship, the 
greater glorification of the Mother of Jesus, 
the higher repute of miracle-working pilgrim 
shrines, the larger extension of indulgences, 
and effective increase of papal authority,” 
not so much the abrogation of these dogmas, 
which might prove an impossible task, but 
their retirement into the background is what 
Labanca requires, especially the untenable 
claim of papal infallibility. 

If, however, the Holy Chair refuses to ad- 
vance with the times, the author, himself a 
Catholic, thinks it not unlikely that history 
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will put an end to the papacy. ‘Therefore 
let every nation cling to its own form of 
Christianity. Better still, let each individual 
cherish his own subjective faith. ‘‘A purely 
spiritual religion, without the least need for 
mediators, either great or small, be they pope, 
bishop, priest, or deacon, seems like to be- 
come the religion of the future.” 

A second edition of M. Paul Sabatier’s 
‘‘Separation of Church and State in France” 
has just been issued in Paris. It has been 
revised and much augmented by the author. 
With great wealth of documentation he shows 
conclusively that it is the Church itself 
which is responsible for the evils which have 
befallen it, and that the hope of Catholic 
nations lies in a rebirth of Catholic doctrine 
and authority which will discard the outworn, 
incredible dogmas of the past, repudiate the 
worldly ambitions of the hierarchy, and pre- 
sent to the awakening intellect and con- 
science of the believer a transformed religion 
of the spirit. This new Catholic movement 
forms the theme also of M. Sabatier’s arti- 
cles in the last number of the Hibbert Journal, 
although it is to be regretted that it was not 
translated, not many readers probably caring 
to peruse it in the French. 

Two of our International Congress allies 
have been honored by having their works 
placed on the Index,—Segismondo Pey-Odeix 
(“El Jesuiticano y sus Abusos” and “Crisis 
de la Compafiii de Jesus’’), a member of 
the Spanish Cortes, and formerly a priest; 
and Abbé Albert Houtin (‘La Question 
Biblique au Vingtiéme Siécle’’). The latter 
participated in our Congress at Geneva. 

Tony André, “Perché il Protestantismo 
fece poco Progressi in Italia,” Firenze, 
1906. In this pamphlet Dr. André, our faith- 
ful ally in Italy, replies to a criticism on his 
paper, dealing with the causes of the small 
progress of Protestantism in Italy, read at 
our Congress in Geneva. We are to welcome 
Dr. André next September at the Boston 
Congress. 

Says the Christian Life: ‘Ananda Mohan 
Bose, the lawyer and statesman,—that saintly 
leader whose death our Brahmo friends are 
now mourning,—rose from a sick bed, during 
his last illness, to address a great assembly. 
In that farewell speech he said, ‘How great 
the happiness is of a life consecrated to loving 
self-sacrifice only those know who have 
tasted it.’ All who have ever gazed on Mr. 
Bose’s bright face will realize that he was 
speaking from treasures of experience.” 

In the assembly hall of the Modern Ly- 
ceum in Naples, Prof. Arnoldo, before an 
audience of professors and students, per- 
formed the world-famed miracle of the lique- 
faction of the blood of Saint Januarius. The 
professor used the same apparatus employed 
by the priests, and the same temperature 
was maintained in the hall as in the cathe- 
dral. Without litany or popular outcries 
or thunder of cannon, the miracle took place, 
and the “‘blood”’ of the saint boiled, to the 
delight of the spectators. ‘The miracle is to 
be repeated in Rome. 

The German Protestants are preparing to 
celebrate on March 12 the three hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the great hymn 
composer, Paul Gerhardt, the author of 
‘‘Befiehl du deine ,Wege.’’z He was born in 
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Grafenhainichen, in the present province of 
Saxony, where a memorial house is under 
erection for charitable work. A fine edition 
of his hymns has been issued for the nominal 
sum of seventy-five pfennigs. 

Two political economists, Dr, Fuchs of 
Carlsruhe and Dr. Stehr of Wiesbaden, have 
published works on alcohol and the nutri- 
tion of the people. A sixth of the wage- 
workers of Germany suffer from insufficient 
nutrition, a vital cause of which is the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages. The Amer- 
ican worker, we are told, spends on an aver- 
age only half as much for liquor as his Ger- 
man rival, and this gives the former a great 
advantage in the markets of the world. 
With every increase of wages the consump- 
tion of alcohol increases. Yet the property- 
owning and cultivated classes need, least of 
all, the stimulus of intoxicants. What a 
blessing for the Commonwealth if they 
would abstain from the habitual use of alco- 
holic beverages, and thus not only benefit 
themselves, but give a good example to 
their fellows! 

In the city of Hannover, that stronghold 
of dogmatic Lutheranism, a branch of the 
Verein fir evangelische Fretheit has been 
formed. ‘This is not only a triumph for free- 
dom and progress, but a personal recognition 
of the courage and wide-reaching influence 
of Prof. Bousset of the University of Got- 
tingen. For long years the seat. of Prof. 
Ritschl’s mediatory and Christo-centric 
teachings, the theological faculty is now, 
through the accession of this able and fear- 
less champion of religious progress, Prof. 
Bousset, committed to a more radical de- 
parture. 

The new Verein stands for (1) protection 
of free scientific investigation and the relig- 
ious convictions of preachers, teachers, and 
laymen; (2) reform of the religious instruc- 
tion of the schools and seminaries; (3) more 
active participation of the members of the 
congregation in church work; (4) a larger 
representation of the liberal element in 
synods and other church bodies; (5) the 
extension of the rights of women in the con- 
gregation; (6) a purely religious interpre- 
tation of vows and subscriptions, particu- 
larly at the ordination of ministers and the 
confirmation of youth. 

Its leader is Prof. Bousset, and it already 
counts over five hundred members. 

The alliance of free religious congregations 
in Germany has petitioned the Reichstag 
for a dispensation from civil oaths, and the 
right to substitute therefor a simple affir- 
mation in the courts. The committee to 
whom the matter was referred has reported 
adversely. It fears lest the proposed reform 
should undermine belief in God among the 
people, and make the depositions of witnesses 
less veracious. A minority of the committee 
reported in favor of the reform, which also 
seems to have the approval of the govern- 
ment. Germany might borrow a leaf out 
of our American experience in this matter. 

The recent church elections in Berlin 
brought a decided advantage to the liberal 
party. In St. Mark’s Church the liberals 
were victors by 1,341 votes against 871 cast 
for the conservative candidates. In 1903 it 
was the reverse of this, 845 votes being cast 
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for conservatives and 353 for liberals. This 
is a personal vindication for Rev. Dr. Fischer, 
whose independent utterances have made 
him the target of ecclesiastical attacks. 
Similar results were attained in other of the 
Berlin churches, and the liberal policy of 
organization and agitation for their rights 
was abundantly vindicated. Thirty years 
ago the church synod in Berlin was liberal by 
a decided majority. To recover the ground 
lost by indifference and lack of organization 
is the present aim of the progressive element, 
under the leadership of the Protestantenverewn. 

Another association in behalf of personal 
religious freedom has been founded at Cassel, 
Germany, under the name of ‘Alliance for 
Personal Religion.” It starts off with a 
miembership of three hundred. Its statutes 
breathe the air of spiritual freedom and 
progress. 

These increasing signs of religious unrest 
and discontent ought to impress even a big- 
oted orthodoxy intrenched in the authority 
of the State. 

After long years of silence the great Nor- 
wegian Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, has given to 
the world a new work of fiction, “Mary.” 
It has been translated into German, and is 
said to be a work of masterly psychological 
analysis and romantic charm, with all the 
vigor of style and artistic intensity of develop- 
ment which characterize this great writer. 

The case of Rev. Mr. Caesar, haled before 
the church authorities, examined concerning 
his belief, and refused the pastorate at Dort- 
mund to which he had been twice in succes- 
sion elected by the almost unanimous voice 
of the congregation, is causing a tremendous 
stir in Germany. Church synods and large 
bodies of clergymen have protested against 
it, mass meetings have been held all over 
Germany, a movement for an en masse se- 
cession from the State Church has been 
planned by influential laymen, and finally 
Emperor William has felt constrained to 
command that the papers in the case be sub- 
mitted to him for his personal investigation. 

An address signed by some two hundred 
of the leading clergymen of Germany has 
been sent to the Prussian Superior Church 
Council, setting forth the injustice and in- 
iquity of the course pursued toward Pastor 
Caesar, declaring that the subscribers share 
in his theological opinions and will continue 
to preach and teach them. ‘The heresies with 
which Pastor Caesar is accused are chiefly 
his rejection of the virgin birth of Jesus, his 
deity, and his bodily resurrection. 

Rev. J. F. Meyer of Natick, Mass., has 
prepared a careful paper on “‘Liberal Relig- 
ion in Germany,” which he consents to read 
before Alliances and other Unitarian bodies 
during the season. He is a fluent German 
scholar and cannot fail to be interesting on 
this topic. 


The higher education of women is making 
headway in Germany. It has only been 
within the last six years that women have 
been admitted there to matriculation at any 
of the universities. Heidelberg was the 
first to move in this direction, in 1900. But, 
during the winter of 1904-05, 1,870 women 
attended universities, and 2,126 attended 
technical colleges and similar institutions, 
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Literature, 
Paul the Apostle. 


It is always an ungracious act to criticise 
one’s reviewer, especially where the review 
is so singularly fair and cordial as the notice 
of Paul the Apostle in the last number of 
the Christian Register. And in fact there 
is only one point at which I can possibly 
demur, and that less as reflecting upon my 
book than in its wider bearing, as it seems 
to me, upon Biblical criticism. 

My acceptance of the ‘‘ Jewish legalistic 
representation of Paul” was altogether de- 
liberate, in the interest, as I thought, of 
simple historic veracity. That it is virtually 
the representation given in the book of Acts 
is recognized by my critic. Why then should 
it be called ‘‘unsound”? Is Acts so entirely 
out of court? I am quite aware of the 
searching dissection which this book has 
undergone in later times, and regard the 
results as one of the most notable achieve- 
ments of modern research. But, when all 
is said, the Acts is still the solitary narrative 
of the early Church that remains to us, and 
we cannot afford to belittle it. We must 
read it as we read all other documents of 
the time. Without pretending to take it 
on its own estimate, we find in it valuable 
reminiscences of the chief apostles as they had 
come down, in certain localities, into the 
second century. To assume that the pict- 
ure of Paul was a pure invention, or drawn 
wholly with partisan intent, would be to 
violate the plainest maxims of historic criti- 
cism. Some of the descriptions of the 
apostle which give most offence are among 
the most naive and unstudied passages of 
the New Testament. Our ideas of Paul’s 
“radicalism”? of his ‘‘historie position as 
founder of the Church,” are matters to be 
determined solely by the record, not the 
record by them; and the record means 
Epistles and Acts, treated on _ perfectly 
equal terms. My only feeling is that in 
trying to reconcile these two records and to 
get from them a becoming figure of the 
apostle, the Acts is receiving in these times 
far less than its dues. Any attempt to 
discredit it because of its vague origin or 
its supposed bias would, if it succeeded, 
recoil disastrously upon the Epistles them- 
selves, as well as upon the four Gospels. As 
historic documents, no one of these writings 
is in position to dictate terms to its fellows. 
In fact our whole material for early Christian 
history or theology is so scanty that we do 
well to use all the helps we have, without 
suffering one to crowd out the other. If 
Paul did not live long enough or leave 
behind documents enough to bring his 
earlier and later ideas into the accord de- 
manded by modern schools of thought, we 
are the losers, no doubt; but it is hardly fair 
to fill the gaps which he has left by our 
later ideals of Christian unity. 

Epwarp H. HAL. 


SonNNETS AND Poems. By William Ellery 
Leonard. Published by the author, Madi- 
son, Wis., and sent for $1.—Among the 
writers of creditable verse to-day—as the 
sands on Singing Beach for multitude—one 
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occasionally appears whose music, had it 
stirred the air fifty or sixty years ago, would 
have caused thousands to listen and applaud, 
and the maker of it would at once have met 
his rightful meed of appreciation. ‘To-day, 
in the abundant harmony, it is only occa- 
sionally that even a true singer—especially 
if a thoughtful singer—finds many listeners, 
and some of these are gained almost as it 
were by accident. But the few who are 
found, or who find, rejoice. These sonnets 
and other poems by William Ellery Leonard, 
who is now an instructor at the University 
of Wisconsin, betray that their maker has 
lived, that he has felt and suffered, that he 
has found where alone blessedness lies; be- 
tray the fact that he has wandered in many 
lands, that he loves the beauty of the hills, 
has been calmed by the serenity of the stars, 
knows the clear courage of the grass and the 
rain, hates sham and artifice. Then, with 
all this become a part of him, and he a part of 
it, he has locked it into his own heart and 
written, his music welling from the burning 
core below in “‘canticles of love and woe.” 
There is a great poet here, the poet of un- 
conscious art, or at any rate with the art 
which conceals art, if it be not unconscious. 
The lover of genuine verse will seek the book 
often if he have it at his hand, will go to it 
for intellectual delight in many lines, for 
the pleasure of the surprise of an old idea 
freshly and vigorously put, for the grati- 
fication of reading another’s expression of 
his own frequent noble loves and eager- 
nesses, of his occasional retrieving hatreds, 
and of his abiding belief in a steadfastness 
behind all transient shocks. Every man 
who retains his child-heart—and there are 
many such—is a Peter Pan. Every man 
who is a poet, even if he never wrote a line, 
and lives (not alone ‘“‘dies’”’ as the familiar 
phrase has it) “with all his music in him’’— 
and there are many such—will find in these 
seventy or more pieces what he will be grate- 
ful for. At any rate the present reviewer 
has so found. And possibly this is only the 
beginning. The poet will no doubt do even 
better things for us yet, deeper peace casting 
for him into deeper shade the supposed 
“accidents” of life, which, while they sting 
for a time, we later come to know were in 
no way fortuitous, but had their deep place 
and part in the universe’s permanencies. 
Some of Mr. Leonard’s work has appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, but not the fol- 
lowing, ‘For our Fathers’ Sons’’ :— 

We must be heroes! Earth’s old rivers flow, 
But earth’s religions comfort us no more; 


And the old faith that looked so fair of yore 
Lies, with all temples, bare to wind and 


snow. 

But, standing at our fathers’ graves, we 
know 

(And this is much) that, spite of waste and 
war, 


’*Twere to deny our being to give o’er. 

We shall be heroes! And for strength we 
go 2 
(Will ye not go?) out to the mountains! 

Still, 

Though we have glossed anew the Psalmist’s 
verse, ; 
Our help shall come from out the ancient 

hill, 
And we shall promise largely and fulfil, % 
Feeling, as heroes, our unconquered will, 
Part of the epic of the universe! 
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THE PRAYERS OF THE BIBLE. By John 
Edgar McFadyen. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. $1.75.—In order to facilitate 
the study of the prayers of the Bible 
Prof. McFadyen has collected and arranged 
them topically. The Old Testament prayers 
are arranged chronologically, as well, as 
far as that is possible, the first period in- 
cluding the prayers to the exile, the second 
those between the exile and the New Testa- 
nient. With this material at hand, the 
book gathers up the results of an examina- 
tion of it and applies those results to the 
public and private devotions of to-day. 
From the most natural and elementary 
form of petition, the cry for help in time 
of trouble, the development of prayer in the 
Bible is traced up to the loftiest expressions 
of faith, gratitude, and _ self-abnegation. 
After examining the contents of Biblical 
prayer and its relation to the faith which 
creates it, Prof. McFadyen considers the 
mode of the worshipper’s approach to God 
and the spirit in which he offers his prayer, 
with chapters on the practice of Jesus and 
the prayers of Paul. Most significant is the 
second part in which the subject of modern 
prayer is treated and its place in worship 
considered. Prof. McFadyen is eminently 
fair-minded and inclusive. He presupposes 
throughout the book the results of modern 
criticism, but the heart of the prayer prob- 
lem is not in any way affected by the reports 
of critics. He believes that the free churches 
have something to learn from the beauty, 
order, and dignity of the liturgical churches, 
while these in their turn should learn from 
the versatility, the freedom, the initiative 
of the others. In the ideal church some of 
the prayers would be fixed, some would be 
free. The past may be an inspiration, but 
it should not be allowed to become an incu- 
bus. ‘‘We shall cherish and perpetuate all 
that is best in it,’’? he says; ‘‘but we too will 
create something which posterity would not 
willingly let die, and so the religious in- 
stinct, as ancient as humanity and as fresh 
as the morning, will continue to enrich the 
world forever.” 


STANDARD ScHOOL LisRARY. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 50 cents.—This 
company publishes a long list of books which 
represent good literature of many varieties. 
Good literature, standard history, study of 
nature, animate and inanimate, furnish both 
for the school and the home an admirable 
series of interesting books. One can hardly 
go amiss in choosing, because the selections 
have been made with discretion and with 
admirable good taste. Such books as Kings- 
ley’s Water Babies, Tom Brown at Rugby, 
and Crockett’s Red Cap Stories are good 
samples taken from a long list. 


Books Received. 


From A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
The Lamp of Sacrifice. By W. Robertson Nicoli. 
From the Mount Tom Press, Northampion, Mass. 
The Voice of the Machines. By Gerald Stanley Lee. 
From the Government Printing Office, Washington. 
Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smithso- 
nian Institution. For the year ending June 30, 1905. 
Privately Printed. Sai 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. Edited by Alexander Johnson. 
Sonnets and Poems. By William Ellery Leonard. 
Ege eg A Carriage and Two Women, By Frances 
. owe, 
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The Home. 
Selfish Dick. 


I bought a ten-cent valentine; 

You can’t find many such,— 

It’s three times prettier than those 

That cost three times as much,— 

The very handsomest of things; 

A picture of a boy with wings, 

Who holds, all drawn, a silver bow; 

One breath, and whiz! the arrow’ll go. 

It is so nice there’s no one who 

Seems good enough to send it to; 

T’ll put it up above my shelf, 

And keep my valentine myself. 
—Marian Douglas. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


BF 


Last week we tried to think of Longfellow 
as he was in his own boyhood. ‘To-day we 
think of him as the children’s friend with that 
love for childhood which his later life ex- 
pressed. Hardly could there have been a 
more delightful companion than his own 
children found him. His affection for them 
and his delight in their society speak often 
from his journal and letters. Perhaps a 
brief note, written to a little girl, tells more 
about them than can easily be put into the 
same space otherwise. 

NAwant, Aug. 18, 1859. 

Dear Emily,—Your letter followed me 
down here by the seaside, where I am passing 
the summer with my three little girls. The 
oldest is about your age; but, as little girls’ 
ages keep changing every year, I can never 
remember exactly how old she is, and have 
to ask her mamma, who has a better memory 
than I have. Her name is Alice. I never 
forget that. She is a nice girl and loves 
poetry almost as much as you do. ‘The 
second is Edith, with blue eyes and beauti- 
ful golden locks which I sometimes call 
“nankeen hair,’ to make her laugh. She 
is a very busy little woman and wears gray 
boots. The youngest is Allegra [Annie], 
which, you know, means merry; and she 
is the merriest little thing you ever saw, 
-—always singing and laughing all over the 
house. These are my three little girls, and 
Mr. Read has painted them all in one picture 
which I hope you will see some day. They 
bathe in the sea, and dig in the sand, and 
patter about the piazza all day long, and 
sometimes go to see the Indians encamped 
on the shore, and buy baskets and bows and 
arrows. I do not say anything about the 
two boys [Charles and Ernest]. They are 
such noisy fellows it is of no use to talk about 
them. And now, dear Emily, give my love 
to your papa, and good-night, with a kiss, 
from his friend and yours, 

Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 


With these five children Mr. Longfellow 
had many a good time. Once he recorded 
in his journal that he had bought velocipedes 
for the boys, who were at that moment riding 
them in the halls of the house; and he 
registered his conviction that Saturday is a 
bad day to buy noisy gifts for boys. 

Again, we read the entry:— 
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“The boys’ first school. I took them 
down to the old house under the Washing- 
ton Elm, and left them sitting in their little 
chairs among the other children. God 
bless the little fellows!” 

He writes of April Fool’s Day and of the 
children alert with fun, the little girls trying 
to catch papa and getting caught themselves 
in the process, or he notes the sending and 
receiving of valentines; and again and 
again he tells of the Christmas-trees, some- 
times wholly merry, sometimes sad for the 
father with thoughts of the mother gone 
away. 

Here is another extract:— 

“My little girls are flitting about my study, 
as blithe as birds. They are preparing to 
celebrate the birthday of one of their dolls; 
and on the table I find this programme in 
Edith’s handwriting. What a _ beautiful 
world this child’s world is! So instinct with 
life, so illuminated with imagination! I 
take infinite delight in seeing it go on around 
me, and feel all the tenderness of the words 
that fell from the blessed lips, ‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto me!’ After 
that benediction, how can any one dare to 
deal harshly with a child!” 

On the Sunday afternoon when he wrote 
to Charles Sumner about the sudden death 
of their friend, Prescott the historian, he put 
off the painful subject for a moment and 
began his letter with a word about the 
shadows in the library and the sunshine 
flooding through the southern windows of 
the study. ‘“‘Two little girls are playing 
about the rooms,” he continued,—“‘ Alice, 
counting with great noise the brass handles 
on my secretary,—‘nine, eight, five, one,’— 
and Edith insisting upon having some paper 
box, long promised, but never found, and in- 
forming me that I am not a man of my 
word,” 

Or again :—- 

“Edith occupies her leisure in a corre- 
spondence with me. Her post-office is under 
her pillow, where she expects to find a letter 
in the morning.” 

Once when the family were speaking at 
dinner of the exposure suffered in winter 
by the Nahant fishermen, one of the chil- 
dren, sitting at the father’s side, said to him 
in a mysterious whisper, “The trade of poet 
is better, papa, because you can do it all 
winter.” * 

The trade of poet never interrupted nor 
interfered with the trade of father. How 
many a picture is left to us of ‘‘a little figure 
stealing gently in” as he sat at work in his 
study, putting an arm around his neck and 
softly whispering some childish secret, sure 
of his comprehension and sympathy! ‘The 
eldest daughter has written reminiscences of 
the home life, rounding out our knowledge 
of the poet’s character as hardly anything 
else could. 

Nor was the poet’s sympathy with children 
confined to those of his own household, 
Little ones turned to him instinctively, and 
it is significant that the last letter he wrote 
was addressed to a young girl in Pennsyl- 
vania, and the last visit he received was 
from two Boston boys who came by express 
invitation and were entertained with hearty 
welcome, It was Longfellow who said 
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“Whom the gods love die young, because 
they never grow old, though they may live 
to fourscore years and upward.” 

The story has been told that a little neigh- 
bor once looked at Mr. Longfellow’s many 
books with amazement and was doubly 
amazed to find that, among them all, the book 
about “Jack the Giant-killer”” was not to be 
found. The pity of it appealed to the small 
boy, and early the next morning he trudged 
happily up the walk to the front door, two 
pennies tightly clasped in his chubby hand, 
and greeted his friend with the words, sic | 
have brought you some money so that you 
can buy a ‘Jack the Giant-killer.’”’ 

Another pretty story is that of the little 
girl in Lowell who was asked in Sunday- 
school, ‘‘What book do all good people like 
to read?” Her answer came with no hesi- 
tation, ‘‘Longfellow’s Poems.” 

The poet’s relations with the children of 
Cambridge are pleasantly illustrated by the 
presentation which they made to him on his 
seventy-second birthday in 1879. Wood 
from the spreading chestnut-tree, which 
once stood before the village smithy, and 
was celebrated in the poem of the “Village 
Blacksmith,’ was carved for the frame- 
work of a beautiful chair and given to him 
with expressions of grateful regard and 
veneration. To this gift he responded with 
the well-known poem, which contains the 
lines, 

‘“‘And thus, dear children, have ye made for me 

This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than three-score;years and 


ten 
Brought back my youth again. 


“Only your love and your remembrance could 
Give life to this dead wood, 
And make these branches, leafless now so 
long, 
Blossom again in song.’’ 


When his seventy-fifth birthday came, 
it was celebrated by the school-children 
all over the country, and probably no birth- 
day has passed since that has not been made 
a Longfellow day somewhere. The present 
centennial year emphasizes once more the 
affectionate remembrance and _ gratitude 
which makes it right for us to call him the 
children’s friend. 

Yet Longfellow never wrote for children 
directly. He never wrote a story for them, 
though he planned one for his own children 
which was never completed. Hawthorne 
tried to tempt him to it once. Longfellow 
had suggested to him who held ‘‘the wand 
of magic power” the writing of a book of 
fairy tales. Of it Hawthorne wrote, “You 
shall be editor and I will be merely contrib- 
utor; for, as the conception and system of 
the work will be yours, I really should not 
think it honest” to take all the credit. “We 
will twine for ourselves a wreath of tender 
shoots and dewy buds instead of such 
withered leaves as other people crown them- 
selves with.” But Longfellow kept to his 
own line of work, and the wreath of dewy 
buds belongs rightfully to Hawthorne for 
the joy he gave to children then and now 
in his Wonderbook. 

It would be interesting to know how many 
ot his characters are familiar figures in the 
minds of chitdren ven though the poems 
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in which they appear were first written for 
older people. Hiawatha would lead the 
procession, doubtless, with Minnehaha and 
the other Indians of the forest. Then gen- 
tle Evangeline and Puritan Priscilla, the 
skipper’s daughter with eyes as blue as the 
fairy flax, the sturdy blacksmith and quick- 
tempered Miles Standish and many another 
would follow. ‘Grave Alice and laughing 
Allegra and Edith with golden hair’’ live, 
forever young, in the poem and in the fancy 
of the children who learn it. 

It is good to remember that he lived to 
see grandchildren about him and to learn 
the art of being a grandfather. Here is a 
final entry from the Journal: “Edith and 
her boys are with me and bring back the 
golden age to the old house. Child voices 
are heard again from the upper chambers, and 
footsteps of the coming generation.” 


Two Valentines. 


When Marjorie cried, Jeffy kept. still: 
when Jeffy kept still, Marjorie cried. It was 
a kind of ‘‘seesaw” between the two little 
white rooms. Of course the crying could 
be heard through the connecting door, but 
it seemed as if the silence could be heard 
even plainer! It was so strange a thing for 
either of the Toby twins to keep still. 

On any day in the year, being shut up in 
your room for quarrelling would have been 
bad enough, but on St. Valentine’s Day it 
was perfectly dreadful! The bell down- 
stairs kept ringing and every ring might 
mean a valentine! Besides, there were the 
two little piles of lace-trimmed, gay-hued 
valentines, rioting in hearts and cupids and 
angels, waiting to be tucked under other 
people’s front doors. 

“‘Oh-oh-oo!”’ wailed Marjo in frantic woe. 

“Oh-oh-oo!’’ wailed Jeffy as soon as she 
stopped to rest. It was going to be such a 
strange, sad, bad Valentine’s Day. And it 
was only ten o’clock in the morning yet. 
How could they live till night! 

Just because they quarrelled—because one 
Toby twin said, ‘’Fraid cat!’ and the other 
Toby twin said, ‘‘Mad cap, mad cap!” and 
then both together they—they did the rest. 

“Go up to your room, Jeffy,” ‘“‘Go up to 
your room, Marjorie,’’ mamma had said with 
her Sad Look on, ‘‘and both of you stay until 
you are ready to make up and be friends.” 

Marjo wasn’t ready, no sir! 

Jeffy wasn’t ready, no ma’am! Not if 
they stayed there forever and ever, sitting 
on the edge of their beds, thumping their 
feet. Girls that called their twinnest 
brothers ’fraid cats— Boys that called 
their twinnest sisters mad caps— 

The bell rang again. Another valentine! 

“Maybe it’s mine,”’ groaned Marjo. 

“Maybe it’s mine,” Jeffy groaned. How 
were they to know? How were they ever 
to know anything again? Or be happy, or 
laugh, or play things? Marjorie slid to the 
floor and tiptoed across to the bureau and 
looked in the mirror, as if she expected to 
see her hair gray already and wrinkles criss- 
crossing her smooth little cheeks. It seemed 
such a long while since she had laughed or 
been happy or played things! They had 
been going to play circus after dinner, 
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“Jeffy makes a splendid clown,” sighed 
Marjorie, on her side of the door. 

“Marjo’s a splendid lion-tamer,” Jeffy 
sighed on his, For twins think the same 
things sometimes at the same time. 

“Donnie Mclean isn’t anywhere near as 
good a clown as Jeffy—no sir!” 

“There can’t any other girl tame cat—er, 
lions as well as Marjo can, no ma’am!” 

A good many things that Jeffy could do 
better than other boys occurred to Marjorie, 
and Jeffy kept remembering how much nicer 
Marjo was than other girls. But of course 
they would never either of them make up— 
ever. 

Suddenly Marjo espied something. that 
made her think of a valentine, and thinking 
of a valentine made the strangest idea pop 


into herhead. A beautiful idea, too—oh, oh! 


All her bad feelings fled before it. It would 
be such a splendid thing to do—and how it 
would surprise Jeffy! 

“T’m going to! I’m going to!” 

Marjorie laughed to herself. She crept 
so-oftly over to the thing that reminded her 
of a valentine and drew it down from the 
shelf. It crackled a little and made her gig- 
gle under her breath. 

It was a souvenir post-card that had a 
picture of Niagara Falls. There was hardly 
anything written on it, so she would have 
plenty of room. She got a pencil and drew 
a line across the few written words. ‘hen 
she made a heart with an arrow in it. The 
arrow looked like astick-pin and the heart like 
ascalloped cooky, and she laughed again softly. 
It was surprising how much happier she felt! 

It took some time to make up the poetry. 
She bit the pencil and thought very hard. 
Mine-—thine—those rhymed _ beautifully. 
Twin—sin—and so did those! So finally 
she wrote :— 

This heart is mine. 
The arrow’s thine. 
But then 
If you will be my twin again, 
Us two will never sin again. 
Amen. 


It was ready now. Marjorie shivered ex- 
citedly and crept across to the dividing door. 
She knelt down and began to slide the valen- 
tine underneath. Very slowly, holding her 
breath—but what was this? Another valen- 
tine was coming through on her side! The 
two rubbed elbows on their way. 

“Oh!” breathed Marjo, and picked hers up 
with eager fingers. It was made out of a 
Reward-of-merit card, and had a cupid drawn 
on it and a poem! The cupid looked like 
Jeffy himself with wings on, laughing! 

Thine eyes are blue 
Mine heart is true 
You better beleave 
If you love me 
As I love thee 
This tok (en) receave. 


Oh, it was beautiful! And Jeffy was such 
a splendid speller! Marjorie kissed the little 
Reward-of-merit card rapturously. 

“Jeffy!” she called softly. 

“Marjo!” he called back, 

“T’m the sorriest, an’ yours is the prettiest 
one.”’ 

“No, I’m sorriest, 
yours is a beauty!” 


I was mean to you, and 
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The door flew open, and two little Toby 


‘twins came together violently. ‘Their faces 


shone with the joy of making up. The long 
separation was over, and the clock downstairs 
was striking twelve. It was still St. Valen- 
tine’s Day, and the sun was shining like every- 
thing. 

“Let’s see who'll get downstairs first, come 
on!’ Marjo cried. ‘We'll clatter so mam- 
ma’ll know we’re coming, You tell her we’ve 
made up, Jeffy.” 

“No, you.” 

But mamma did not need to be told.— 
Extracts from a story by Annie Hamilton 
Donnell, in the Congregationalist. 


The Engineer’s Story. 


“Yes indeed, we have some queer little 
incidents happen to us,” said the fat engineer. 
‘“‘A queer thing happened to me about a year 
ago. You’d think it queer for a rough man 
like me to cry for ten minutes, and nobody 
hurt, either, wouldn’t you? Well, I did, 
and I almost cry every time I think of it. 

“I was running along one afternoon pretty 
lively, when I approached a little village 
where the tracks cut to the street. I 
slacked up a little, but was still making good 
speed, when suddenly about twenty rods 
ahead of me a little girl, no more than three 
years old, tottled onto the tracks. You 
can’t even imagine my feelings. There was 
no way to save her, It was impossible to 
stop or even slack much at that distance, as 
the train was heavy and the grade descend- 
ing. In ten seconds it would have been all 
over, and, after reversing and applying the 
brake, I shut my eyes. I didn’t want to 
see any more. 

‘“As we slowed down, my fireman stuck 
his head out of the cab window to see what 
I stopped for, when he laughed and shouted 
to me, ‘Jim, look here!’ I looked, and 


‘there was a big, black Newfoundland dog 


holding the little girl in his mouth, leisurely 
walking toward the house where she evi- 
dently belonged. She was kicking and cry- 
ing, so that I knew she wasn’t hurt, and the 
dog had saved her. My fireman thought it 
funny and kept laughing, but I cried like 
a woman. I just couldn’t help it. I had 
a little girl of my own at home!’”—The 
Young Catholic Messenger. 


If you and I and ewe and eye 
And yew and aye (dear me!) 
Were all to be spelled u and i, 
How mixed up we would be! 
—Zuion’s Herald. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Delicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain. Keeps the skin in perfect 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash- 
stand. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The- $150,000 -Missionary Appeal. 


- BY REV, ALBERT J, COLEMAN. 


On different pages of the Register for 
January 17 come two appeals over the 
same signature. When Mr, Reed tells us 
of Dr. Grenfell’s heartrending stories of 
“poor little half-starved babies born in 
that bleak wilderness” of Labrador, cry- 
ing for milk and appeals to humanitarians 
to send a herd of reindeer that those cries 
may cease, our hearts are touched. We 
say, “There must be milk for babes.’”’ We 
see the babes, we hear their cry, and real- 
ize a definite appeal. We send (I hope) 
our $100 to add one deer to the herd, and 
rejoice in our ability to relieve human dis- 
tress. 

When Mr. Reed and the committee of 
seven say that money is needed for mis- 
sionary enterprise, to “establish new cen- 
tres of influence and to put down solid 
institutions which stand for our princi- 
ples,” and make their noble appeal for the 
necessary $150,000, to forward this work, the 
appeal may miss our loyalty because of its 
general character. The thought of the 


advance of those institutions in the world | 


which stand “for our principles’ may 
give us gratification without increasing 
our zeal to advance them by our service 


and our gifts. And why? We don’t see 
the starving babies! We don’t hear their 
cries! 


“Forward movement” has such a vague 
and general sound, and its very largeness 
may soothe instead of arousing our sym- 
pathies. 

To give a specific illustration of the 
kind of a cry this committee of seven is 
trying to quiet, and for which it needs the 
loyal co-operation of our denominational 
body, let me try to show you Jacksonville. 

Jacksonville is a city of rare promise, 
“the gateway of Florida,” and strong with 
commercial strength. In appearance it 
might be likened to a full-grown man, but 
in growth of spiritual power only to a child. 
Jacksonville needs the training which comes 
from, Unitarian conceptions of responsi- 
bility before life. It needs to believe that 
salvation is now through growth. It needs 
the ideal of an immanent God in human 
affairs, and its banking and its commerce, 
its manufacturing and its voting, conducted 
by this ideal. It needs the thought of a 
divine exemplar seven days in the week. 
It needs to grow in liberality of spirit 
and-in the conception of the dignity of 
human nature. It needs to break down 
the existing barriers between class and 
class and man and man, to have its an- 
imosities softened through enlarged sym- 
pathies., 

“&It needs the redemptive influence of 
true liberal education, and to know what 
higher education stands for. In_ short, 
it needs to become a man! It needs to 
apply the principles of Christian ethics 
and to learn that something is wrong with 
its ethical logic when officers of the law 
may stand in front of the very police sta- 
tion which symbolizes law and order, and 
sell at public auction—to the irresponsi- 
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ble street lounger even, black and white— 
firearms taken from prisoners arrested for 
carrying concealed weapons, or for shoot- 


ing them indiscriminately or discrimi~ 
nately. 
Jacksonville has aspirations, is amibi- 


tious, and is, I think, eager to learn. What 
better teacher can we give it than ovr great 
faith ? 

This city is growing daily in population, 
in wealth, in commercial activity. It 
is destined to become a great Southern 
centre. It is alert, aggressive, and appre- 
ciative of institutions which will build up 
its higher life. 

It has splendid bodily virility, but lacks 
spiritual ideals and rational vision. It 
needs the perspective of higher ground. 

Doubtless the seven or eight protracted 
revivals held during even my short resi- 
dence here have done something for this 
deepening, and doubtless they have pre- 
vented some man from seeing the larger 
vision from the constant proclaiming of 
a false doctrine of salvation. 

A letter addressed to me, a month ago, 
as the ‘““Propagator of the Doctrine of Sal- 
vation by Character,’ by one of these 
proclaimers would point a lesson and illus- 
trate a need if I could transcribe it. 

My Floridan critic would assure me that 
ours is only the heretical old wine in new 
bottles, and presented in a way to appeal 
to men’s vanity. He would assure me 
that there was only one milk for babes. 
Poor babes that have to find it through 
dogmatics! And to us is given the pure 
gospel of Jesus of Nazareth. In that we 
have seen a great light, I say great is the 
responsibility intrusted to us. 

Starr King, we have been told many 
times, saved California to the Union. And 
it appears that in a large measure he has 
saved it for Unitarianism, if we read the 
fine reports of progress there as told to us 
by the officers of our Association. What 
Starr King did for California, the American 
Unitarian Association, with our co-opera- 
tion, is ready to try to do for Florida. Why 
not make one grand, united effort to per- 
form a world service to propagate our prin- 
ciple of salvation by character? The world 
is waiting as never before fur our “good 
news.” 

In 1860 odd, I am told, a Unitarian min- 
ister came to Jacksonville from Massachu- 
setts, wearing the uniform of a colonel 
of soldiers, and in another way gave his 
service to save Florida to the Union. We 
have an opportunity, if we can seize it, 
to try to save Florida to Unitarianism and, 
in the truest sense, help make our coun- 
try ‘fone and indivisible.” 

It is just a year ago since Unitarian ser- 
vices began here under the invitation and 
direction of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. These services were the first 
of the kind, so far as I know, ever held in 
this city, with the exception of Mr. Phalen’s 
pioneer service of a year before (unless 
there are unrecorded meetings of this char- 
acter held by Col. Higginson way back in 
the sixties). 

After three months’ time the First Uni- 
tarian Congregational Church of Jackson- 
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ville was organized with thirty charter 
members, the Association co-operating with 
them to make it possible to call a minister. 

Since then the movement has deepened 
and grown. A few members have been 
added, but many sympathizers are waiting 
only to be convinced that the organization 
will become permanent before adding their 
names to our list. A Sunday-school has 
been started, An Alliance of twenty-five 
women has been formed. An average 
audience of about seventy-five is recorded 
since we began as a church. j 

What is now needed more than anything 
to develop this church and to give it dy- 
namic is the confidence which comes from 
having a church home. To do effective 
work in this city, and in Florida, we need 
to buy land and to build. And what is 
true of Jacksonville must be true as well 
of all those other missions instituted by 
the energy and judgment of the American 
Unitarian Association. It is to help in 
the carrying forward of our national enter- 
prises that our body asks this $150,000. 

To establish this church securely, at 
least $25,000 are needed. But of course 
we do not look to the Association or to 
our friends for such a sum as that. We 
have our own part to do in this matter. 
But this cause in Jacksonville is not ours 
alone. It belongs to every Unitarian man 
and woman. 

The American Unitarian Association has 
helped this people to realize themselves; 
and it loyally stands ready, I know, to help 
them realize some new ideals. 

With the assistance of our churches, 
this city may become the efficient dis- 
tributing point for that noble inheritance 
of Christian faith and freedom and service 
which is ours. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Our Work in North Carolina. 


BY REV. JOHN L. ROBINSON. 


In company with Miss Low and Mrs. 
Peterson of the National Alliance it was my 
great pleasure to visit the eastern portion 
of North Carolina, where we have four 
churches and two free schools maintained 
by the National Alliance and some of their 
friends. 

Our first stop was at Burgaw, from which 
place we drove the next day ten miles into 
the country to Shelter Neck, where, at eleven 
o’clock, we had a preaching service, about 
forty being present; and in the afternoon at 
three o’clock we had a very delightful meeting 
with the Shelter Neck branch of the Women’s 
Alliance. After the opening service talks 
were made by the members of the National 
Alliance, by the teachers of the Shelter Neck 
school, and by some of the members of the 
community. The tone of this meeting was 
decidedly hopeful, and we went away con- 
vinced of the fact that the people of the 
Shelter Neck community will stand by the 
church and the Alliance branch. This 
branch, under the presidency of Mrs. Murray, 
has made a good start, and we believe will 
do, in a quiet way, an excellent work. After 
the addresses and reports we sat down to a 
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bountiful collation prepared by the mem- 
bers of the Women’s Alliance,—an expression 
of their cordiality and hospitality. 

Our next service was at Bear Creek church, 
where Sunday morning, at eleven o’clock, Jan- 
uary 20, the neat and modest structure was 
formally dedicated to the worship of God 
and the service of man. Miss Low, repre- 
senting the National Alliance, presented the 
keys in a few well-chosen words; and Mr. 
Cowan, the minister, responded for the 
trustees, the writer preaching the sermon. 

At this service there were a hundred and 
forty present, representing the community 
for miles around. Under the ministry of 
Mr. Cowan, who serves this and the other 
churches of North Carolina, the Bear Creek 
church will be the centre of wholesome in- 
fluence. Mr. Cowan is preaching a sane 
gospel, and he has the confidence of the com- 
amunity. 

In the dedicatory service and subsequent 
‘services Rev. W. S. Key, former minister, 
mendered valuable assistance. In the after- 
moon at four o’clock Mr. Key conducted a 
service at a brush shelter a few miles from 
Swansboro. In the evening of the same day 
we held a service in the Swansboro church, 
and a large and appreciative audience greeted 
us. Here we had words of greeting and en- 


‘ couragement from the president, Miss Low, 


a vigorous talk on temperance by Mr. Key, 
and a closing talk by the writer. 

At Swansboro the Emmerton private free 
school is located, and is doing a noble work. 
Miss Fessenden and Miss Frost, the teachers, 
have thirty-eight pupils enrolled, and are 
giving them the advantages of a city high 
school. At Shelter Neck a similar school 
is located, presided over by Mrs. George 
D. Everett and Miss Hawes. Both schools, 
in addition to their educational value are 
a perpetual uplift to the people in various 
ways. ‘The people appreciate the schools 
and the teachers, and the teachers realize 
that they have good material upon which to 
work, One teacher said, ‘‘We haven’t a 
dull pupil in our school.’’ 

Tuesday evening, January 22, we held our 
last service in the church across the river 
from Swansboro, which was dedicated last 
year by Mr. St. John. Here, as at the other 
places, we had a good hearing. The people 
were attentive and appreciative. The next 
morning we bade our good host and hostess 
farewell, and drove eighteen miles through 
the country to Maysville, a railroad station. 
Here we took leave of each other, Miss Low 
and Mrs. Peterson going further south, Mr. 
Key returning home, and the writer re- 
turning to Richmond. When we looked 
upon the faithful, efficient work being done 
by these teachers in these isolated fields, 
and witnessed the fidelity of the minister 
who serves these churches, we felt that we 
who visited these places are the ones to be 
reconsecrated to the work that is before us. 
If we had a thousand churches and schools 
like these all over the South and West, what 
a blessing it would be to our country! What 
a pity it is that we are hampered | y ack 
of funds! 

Our cause is making friends among these 
people, though many of them may never be 
called byfour name 
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can do the work these are doing, and in th 
beautiful spirit in which it is done, and the 
people be able hastily to speak evil of them. 

What is a minister for if he cannot make 
suggestions and give advice? ‘The following 
suggestions seem warranted by the facts. 
We need a church at Wilmington, N.C., 
and can have it if some young man, well 
trained, and blessed with ‘“‘grit, grace, and 
gumption,”’ will undertake the work. 
Name the church “The Amy Bradley 
Memorial Church,” in honor of that noble 
woman who spent thirty years of her life 
in the intellectual and spiritual uplift of 
that city, and it will give an impetus to the 
work. 

The Emmerton school needs Webster’s In- 
ternational Dictionary and a Universal 
Cyclopedia. We need another man in 
the field to help Brother Cowan. He has 
more work than he can do. We need a 
thousand churches and schools throughout 
the South and West, just as we have at 


Shelter Neck and Swansboro. 
RicHMOND, VA. 


Pittsburg and Beyond. 


BY REV. THOMAS VAN NESS. 


II. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in his brilliant articles 
about the future of America, says little con- 
cerning our present artistic development 
except to poke fun at Boston for its dupli- 
cation and reduplication of the ‘‘Winged Vic- 
tory.’ Perhaps we should be thankful that 
he has spared us his opinion of a land where 
“the bill-board man makes the pictures,” as 
the comic song puts it; for, with his keen and 
incisive way of saying things, what would 
Mr. Wells have said if his attention had been 
directed to the little bronze manikin dressed 
in the fashionable attire of 1870 standing 
jauntily outside the capitol grounds in 
Columbus, Ohio, companion to the ridicu- 
lous Sunset Cox statue formerly near Astor 
Square, New York? I do not know who is 
supposed to be represented by- this Columbus 
statue, but it is unfortunate that any truly 
good man should be so caricatured. As if 
that statue were not sufficient of its kind, 
one enters the capitol grounds and sees be- 
fore him a thoroughly dignified and stately 
building of a general Doric design, and sees— 
O worse horror!—a little way from the cen- 
tral doorway another statue which has about 
the base six or eight stiff figures in long 
Prince Albert coats, one exactly like the 
other, suggesting so many wooden toy men 
from Nuremberg. Coming down the main 
walkway, there isa modern statue to President 
McKinley fairly worthy, though the minor 
allegorical figures at either end of the seg- 
mented granite are unfortunate in proportion 
and somewhat theatrical in pose. In that 
clean, wholesome, and altogether admirable 
city of Indianapolis, where there is archi- 
tecturally, perhaps, the best post-office build- 
ing in the United States, there is another am- 
Litious attempt at art that in some respects 
is even more unfortunate because so con- 
spicuous. In the centre square aggres- 
sively rises the war monument, with figures 
tortured and inextricably mixed as the be- 
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holder surveys the shaft from certain angles, 
Some of the figures are giantesque, others, 
in comparison, diminutive,—a sort of Egyp- 
tian way of indicating importance and non- 
importance, I presume. Surely if the stand- 
ard of the smaller figures is taken as the 
correct one, then the larger figures are gro- 
tesque, One wishes, as he sees these sculpt- 
ured men and women and remembers the 
stiff hands of the goddess who stands at the 
top of the Davison fountain, Cincinnati, that 
our Western cities would wait a little longer 
until a few more St. Gaudens are born be- 
fore attempting to make immortal in granite 
and bronze their worthy citizens or national 
characters. 

Is it the influence of Pittsburg upon it, or 
is it the love for the garish and the extreme 
which leads Columbus at certain intervals 
all along its main street to throw great semi- 
circular hoops of steel from sidewalk to side- 
walk which at night, because of the many 
electric bulbs attached, flash and gleam like 
the many lights of a torchlight procession, 
suggesting a veritable Mardi Gras festival? 
People congregate on the corners, the street 
is full of busy animation, and the general 
noise and bustle reminds one of a big city, 
though this impression is soon lost when 
one goes out Broad or any other of the cross 
streets. Columbus is a good ‘“‘church town,” 
I am told, though whether there is any great 
desire for our Unitarian gospel, I could not 
find out. Perhaps, however, Mr. Crothers 
can, and we shall await with interest his 
opinion. At Columbus we were told that 
all trains for Cincinnati were stalled, the 
high floods of the Ohio had invaded even the 
railway station of the little Miami, and con- 
sequently we were directed to go to Louis- 
ville, via Indianapolis. Without further 
parley, therefore, such a through train was 
taken; and the next afternoon we were walk- 
ing along the streets of Kentucky’s metropo- 
lis and soon after enjoying the hospitality 
of our Unitarian minister, Rev. W. H. Ram- 
say. 

“Twenty-five years ago,” I said to him, 
“T spent some months in Louisville. I am 
interested to go around and see the changes,’ 

“Well, you'll see many,” was his reply. 
Yes, I saw many; but the greatest change, 
though I cannot quite tell what in particu- 
lar gave me the impression, was the feeling 
that Louisville was now a Northern, not a 
Southern town. Perhaps the improved and 
modern architecture of the business district 
had something to do with this impression, 
perhaps the greater stir and bustle, the quick 
moving electric cars, the better paved streets 
and sidewalks. Sections along Fourth Street, 
which I had known as residential, are now 
given over to business, business coming up 
almost to Broadway. One block above 
Broadway is York Street, and at that corner 
stands the Unitarian church, built. in ex- 
cellent Gothic design of rough white Ken- 
tucky stone, well placed, with a suitable 
stone wall all about it. Twenty-five years 
ago—as I remember—I should have spoken 
of the location as good, but not so good as 
if on Broadway. How little we can prophesy 
correctly of changes! Broadway is now a 
miscellaneous street and likely to be even 
more so. Opposite the Unitarian church, 
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extending back to Third Street, the city has 
bought and is erecting, or has erected, a praise- 
worthy public library building, in every way 
noble and restrained. Its beauty and dignity 
mark an epoch in public edifices in Louis- 
ville. The new Jewish synagogue not far 
away is a fit companion in its stately Greek 
beauty. Thus with these monumental build- 
ings so close, the Unitarian church to-day 
has one of the best positions in Louisville. 
It certainly has a devoted and enthusiastic 
body of men and women making up its con- 
gregation, and the Eastern stranger is given 
a cordial Southern welcome which makes 
him feel no stranger thereafter, but a friend. 

Mr. Ramsay, I imagine, is “‘stirring up” 
things, and they need to be stirred up if 
half I heard is true. One living in New Eng- 
land can hardly believe that the editor of a 
paper will be threatened if he prints a sermon 
upon the higher criticism as it applies to the 
Gospel of John. Yet such I understand is 
the fact. Neither does a minister, in the 
vicinity of Boston, anyway, get all kinds of 
notes and letters of a bitter sectarian type 
if he happen to preach a pronounced Unita- 
rian sermon. Revivals are still a favorite 
religious method in and about Louisville; 
and in reading extracts of sermons, suchas 
were shown me, I should suppose that the 
average evangelical minister never read a 
book on evolution, higher criticism, or, for 
that matter, even on Christian Science and the 
so-called ‘““New Thought.”” The Women’s 
Club of Louisville is a powerful factor on the 
side of progress and righteousness; but what 
a shame it is that in so rich and powerful a 
city the reforms have to be taken up and 
agitated by the women! As is so often the 
case, many of the chief workers—those hold- 
ing the executive positions—are Unitarians, 
and of course Mr. Ramsay is working, heart 
and soul, in connection with the Women’s 
Club. The illiteracy of Kentucky is de- 
pressing. I should not like to quote the 
figures, fearing I might draw on’ my head a 
sharp denial; but every one admits that 
primary education is wofully lacking in cer- 
tain districts, and the women are agitating 
in a most systematic fashion. Then there is 
the question of child labor, perhaps the most 
pathetic of all. It is a blot on the fair name 
of Kentucky, this heedless way in which 
the best years of many children are sacrificed ; 
but out of Kentucky itself are going to come 
the champions for better and more humane 
conditions. I met in Louisville a young 
Polish wonian consecrated in as true a way 
as was ever monk or nun to her high task of 
bringing sunshine and knowledge to the 
poorest and most degraded of the slum chil- 
dren. In this connection I quote a few words 
from a late sermon of Mr. Ramsay. It 
shows so well his unflinching way of putting 
things :— 

“The wonien are leading in the great fight 
for the rights of the child, and, incidentally, 
for the future life of the nation, against the 
forces of economic greed that would sacrifice 
the health and happiness of hundreds of 
thousands of little children to the huge 
Juggernaut of modern industrial compe- 
tition,”’ j 

“The men of the South to-day, as a body, 
seem to be intently bent on gross material 
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ends, as though the very glamor and excite- 
ment of the new economic awakening in 
this part of the country had intoxicated them 
and made them deaf to all calls but those 
that come from the new opportunities of 
material advancement. This may in part 
count for the very mania for gambling of all 
sorts that seems to have taken hold of our 
Southern men. It is as though all commer- 
cial enterprises were regarded in the light of 
a huge gamble.” 

“Perhaps it is the contrast between the 
sad lack of idealism and public spirit in our 
Southern men and the splendid idealism and 
devotion to the higher aims of life in our 
Southern women that sets our men in such 
dark relief.’ 

“The Louisville Women’s Club has, at 
considerable risk of financial loss, provided 
a large number of opportunities to the people 
of the city of listening to men and women of 
national reputation and splendid abilities in 
literary and musical and artistic interpreta- 
tion, and the club has also brought to our 
city several of the most eminent workers and 
authorities on problems of educational and 
social reform. Such.a work is of immeasur- 
able importance in its bearing upon the higher 
life of a city. It is surely the duty and privi- 
lege of the ministers of our various churches 
to help in every possible way to make the 
results of these enterprises on the part of 
the women of our city as far-reaching and as 
effective as they can possibly be made.” 


A Call to Unitarian Women. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


“Ho, my co-mates and brothers in exile,” 
comes naturally to my pen-point in sounding 
this call, because women have been so long 
“in exile,’ both physical and mental, that 
the great hue and cry raised by the emanci- 
pated, and that faintly receding murmur 
from the anti-emancipators, does not dull 
our ears in the least to the fact of things as 
they are. 

And so it is that I have a great hope for 
the effect that shall be attained by the “‘ Uni- 
tarian spirit” when really diffused through 
the masses of Alliance women. And for 
this reason I would echo the summons that 
sounds so clearly from Pastor Wendte and 
others who, like him, are putting heart and 
soul into the awakening of which the present 
year gives promise, because, if I take it 
tightly, those meetings which will bring to 
our shores the world’s greatest Unitarians 
are not to be held in a spirit of boastfulness 
or frolic. We shall not say, ‘‘Now, behold, 
how our once despised liberal faith waxes 
triumphant,’ we would not spend one 
dollar or one moment of time for such an 
object, but, rather, is this gathering 
planned for the encouragement of our own 
people. 

In the face of the opposing element, con- 
tinuously asserting the decline or decadence 
of Unitarian power, what better incentive 
for hearts that falter than the witnessing 
of such a demonstration of our united pur- 
pose? 

Surely, this is the golden age of liberal 
thought, and the American republic is the 
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Unitarian opportunity. Great minds have 
predicted, great events have forefashioned, 


the day that is upon us; and, though we 
may, as is always the case, fail full to appre- 
ciate favorable conditions, it is intrinsically » 


true that this era of new thought and revo- 
lutionary ideas is the very spot in all history 
where Unitarianism must take hold? 

In the great readjustment of beliefs which 


now shakes the religious world to its very 
foundations the resulting demand will be 


all along the line of a reasonable faith, one 
that shall stand the test of a thinking age, 
while holding firmly to the eternal realities. 
It has been said that evil things alone need 
the cover of darkness, that we may bring 
truth out into the light, and let the sunshine 
batter it through and through, and this we 
claim as the prime moving force at the heart 
of our denomination. Nothing that walks 
in darkness or ‘‘with aimless feet’? has any 


claim upon us. 


Many of our people have been sorely tried 
by the test of “by their fruits,” etc., because 
our sect, as to numbers, has grown so slowly. 
But the wise man or woman sees in this fact 
no disconcerting element. From a recent 
article by an eminent writer I read that the 
greatest achievement of the teacher or parent 
is accomplished when the pupil is most 


quickly, surely, and safely taught to be in- 


dependent of such parent or teacher. The 
majority of human beings are humble enough 
to admit that life is a school. Christ was a 
great and loving teacher. ‘“‘Come, follow 
me, and learn of me.” 

Any church which succeeds at length in 
making its members, in some mysterious 
way, absolutely dependent upon its teaching 
form or ritual is accomplishing but little 
for future ages. The church should so in- 
spire and infuse, because of the great souls 
that cleave to it and teach through it, that its 
converts shall go forth each a church in 
himself, and capable of being just as great, 
with that greatness which knows no depend- 
ence but upon Almighty God, whether in the 
heyday of church-building and membership, 
or far removed from either. 

Feeling this, and that to be a good Re- 
publican is readily to assimilate those prin- 
ciples of liberty for which our leaders from 
the first have stood, we had been well-nigh 
content to let church membership take care 
of itself. And our ministers, those great 
names of American literary life, have been, 
almost without exception, above denomina- 
tional wrangling. 

One of the first things noted by the man 
who reasons well is that the claims we make 
do but stimulate the powers of our oppo- 
nents. To do battle valiantly for something 
has been so long the moving force of creation 
that it is still the strongest lever which men 
can use. And, though we accept with ideal 
alacrity the altruistic principle, and try, 
as no sect ever has, to get an opponent’s 
point of view and see all sides of the ques- 
tion, we know that the average human being 
tends, under such conditions, to drift into 
an inane state of mind, which is about the 
worst that can be. So, while the world is 
still a great battleground of contending 


ideas and factions, and while it is as yet 


unproven that it may not always be so, that 
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the eternal law of progress does not lie that 
way, let us cheerily buckle on the armor, 
and fight for the best faith, because the most 
kindly and generous under heaven. 

The manifestos issued through the Study 
Class leaflets and our denominational organs 
should not fail to reach the hearts of all 
thinking women who call themselves “Uni- 
tarian.”” Such writings as Martineau’s, 
Channing’s, and Herford’s, if kept near to the 
elbow and dwelt upon sufficiently, have the 
power within themselves of rejuvenating 
our lives. Some one speaks lightly of our 
claim to a religious literature, as if the temple 
building, man amassing, qualities of other 
sects could compare for one moment with 
the production of good books. What is 
the Bible with its life-giving power but the 
history of the wonderful age which it de- 
lineates, and what is there which survives 
to perpetuate the race life like the literature 
of a people? 

So I say to my sister Unitarians, ‘‘ You 
may read your Sunday papers, your maga- 
zines, and current events; but these are 
passing things, while a small portion of each 
day spent with Parker, Channing, or Her- 
ford will do more to wake your hearts to 
the beauty and grandeur of the faith which 
was theirs, and create an appetite for the 
utterances of our living ministers than all 
else can do. Then let us take hold with a 
will; and when, if it be possible, in 1908, that 
the question, “‘What is Unitarianism?”’ 
shall be asked, may there be not hundreds, 
but thousands, of Unitarian boys and girls, 
who will receive it gladly, because the women 
of the faith have at last taken the time and 
had the joy of seeking its answer. 

I am sometimes tempted to paraphrase 
certain lines of Tennyson’s:— 

“Behold, we know full many a thing; 

But most we know that good doth fall, 


Is falling here and now, for all, 
As sure as winter turns to spring. 


Mrs. John W. Leighton. 


The passing from earth life of such a woman 
as Mrs. John W. Leighton deserves more 
than the slight notice usually accorded 
such an event in the obituary column. 

For a number of years Mr. and Mrs. John 
W. Leighton were prominent figures in the 
commercial and social life of Boston; and, 
although nearly ten years have now gone 
by since Mr. Leighton’s death, yet public- 
spirited citizens still remember his faithful 
and conscientious work as chairman of the 
Water Board and his enterprising vigor 
while on the Armory Commission. 

Mrs. Leighton was born in Eliot, Me., 
Aug. 27, 1825, and died in Brookline Jan. 


27, 1907, thus rounding out exactly eighty- 


one years and six months. Up until the 
last she was in possession of her faculties and 
carried forward to successful completion 
certain important business transactions. 
What especially entitles Mrs. Leighton to 
public gratitude was her large-hearted, chari- 
table spirit. For a number of years, as 
treasurer of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society 
of the Second Church on Copley Square, she 
came into personal contact with poor sewing- 
women, and directly, as well as indirectly, 
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administered to their needs. Always willing 
to give, she gave only after obtaining first- 


hand knowledge, as she believed that it 
was the personal touch as much as the aid 
given which was of value. Such institu- 
tions as the South End Day Nursery, the 
Benevolent Fraternity, the American Uni- 
tarian Association, and the Rosmary of 
Eliot, Me., beneficiaries by her will, have 
cause to bless her memory for her generous 
remembrances. 

Among her large circle of friends Mrs, 
Leighton was especially admired because 
of her old-fashioned virtues, her reliability, 
sincerity, hospitality,and good, plain honesty 
of speech and conviction. She disliked 
shams of every sort and kind. A rugged 
good nature, however, kept her from being 
hard and censorious in condemnation of 
others, and her shrewd judgments were 
always tempered by a general sense of humor. 
Ever loyal to her church, the beautiful 
Mosaic memorial—a heroic figure of Truth 
—in the Second Church, back of the pulpit, 
which has been so admired as one of the 
most artistic productions in Boston, was her 
gift, typical of her own downright sincerity 
and love of truth. 

She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Otis H. Luke, 
and two grandchildren, and is survived by 
a sister, Mrs. Sargent, as well as by three 
brothers. 

A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches, and a loving heart is better 
than silver and gold. 


A Graduates’ Club at the Childrents 
Mission. 


While the boys and girls of our Sunday- 
schools are saving their pennies and learn- 
ing through the Children’s Mission to help 
the needy children of Boston, those children 
are growing to manhood and womanhood 
and, in their turn, are becoming helpers. 

The bond of friendship between the visitor 
for the Mission and the older girls is too close 
to be broken by the simple fact that the 
girls become of age, and therefore, at the 
suggestion of one of the girls, she has banded 
them into a club, to work for the benefit of 
the younger children who still need help. 

It was indeed a happy party that met a 
few weeks ago to celebrate the twenty-first 
birthday of one of their number,—a mother- 
less girl who came to the Mission fourteen 
years ago and has been nurtured into a noble 
womanhood. A good friend of the Mission 
had given the club some money for an ice- 
cream treat; and, when the girls, ushered 
by their visitor from the Mission, went 
into the restaurant where the table, with 
its floral decoration, was laid for them, their 
delight was great. 

When one of the girls, who has recently 
married, was asked if she could spare a day 
once a month to sew and repair garments 
at the Mission, she replied, ‘“‘Well, I should 
think I could-after all that has been done 
for me.” This is the spirit of helpfulness, 
passed on to others. The seed planted by 
the children of the Sunday-schools, which 
has sprung up and is bearing fruit in these 
girls, who, working hard and faithfully to 
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be independent, need the broadening influ- 
ence of an older friend to give them an out- 
look from their own lives into the world of 
those who are not yet old enough to do 
for themselves. Such influence is possible 
through the close and intimate ties which 
have been formed between the visitor and 
the girls who have grown up under her su- 
pervision, and who look upon her as an ex- 
ample and rely upon her advice in their 
little, as well as great, difficulties. 

The girls plan to meet monthly and work 
for the cause. Last month, after sewing 
throughout the afternoon, they were served 
tea at the Mission. From time to time some 
one is to be invited to talk to them, and, 
when the spring days come, an occasional 
trip will be taken into the country or to the 
shore. 

Through these happy, helpful, social 
occasions the sympathetic relations will be 
preserved, and the girls will come more and 
more into the blessedness of service for others. 


The Khasi Hills Unitarian Union. 


Since our annual meetings in April last, 
four new members have been added to the 
Unitarian Union, two of whom were for 
many years regular attendants at the Shil- 
long Unitarian Church. 

Our president, U. Singbor, accompanied 
by the secretary and other members of the 
union, visited Jowai after the anniversary 
meetings and preached in the church there. 
In Méwpat church one baby was baptized, 
and the parents entertained the friends and 
members with tea on the occasion. There 
was a féte in the Shillong Unitarian church 
on the 23d August, 1906, on account of the 
marriage of Mr. U Konjro Singh, the secre- 
tary of the union, with Miss Ka Siarphimai, 
daughter of Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh. Mr. 
Robin Roy, the ex-president of the union, 
officiated as minister, and Rev. U Dorkha, 
a Methodist minister, acted as registrar 
under the marriage act. Rev. J. C. Evans, 
Rev. Robert Jones, and the Khasi chiefs of 
the Khyrim and Mylliem states also at- 
tended the service. Unitarians from Jowai 
and other Unitarian churches were also 
present, and there was great rejoicing among 
the Unitarians. 

The nineteenth birthday of the Unitarian 
Union was duly celebrated at Shillong, 
Mdwpat, Jowai, and Nongtalang on the 
18th of September. At Shillong, Mdwpat, 
and Nongtalang the churches were illuminated 
and thanksgiving services held for the union, 
and the attendance was about 80 at Shillong 
and about 100 at Nongtalang. The Uni- 
tarians at Shillong and Mawpat lighted 
lamps in front of their houses in honor of the 
union as a sign of the light of Unitarian 
gospel and its enlightening influence. Col- 
lections for the union were also taken. 
“Long live the Union,” was shouted by the 
young people of the union, with torches 
lighted, drums beating, and banners flying. 
The union has steadily been gaining in 
strength and self-help which is the true 
way of showing our gratitude to the Uni- 
tarians of America and England who helped 
us, and every Unitarian should rejoice and 
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pray for its prosperity and larger service 
for God and humanity. 

Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh and other mem- 
bers of the union went to Jowai in Septem- 
ber last, were enthusiastically welcomed by 
all the Unitarian families there. Services 
were held, and almost all Unitarians, men, 
women, and children, attended. Mr. Hajom 
Kissor Singh and the superintendent, Mr. 
Raju Roy, spoke encouraging words to 
them, and urged them to remain steadfast and 
faithful to the faith of the union given to 
them by God. Subsequently, Mr. Raju 
Roy visited Nongtalang, and was gladly 
received by all the Unitarians there. 

Mr. Konjro Singh, the secretary of the 


. union, has been deputed by government to 


undergo a course of training at the Dacca 
Engineering College preparatory to his as- 
suming the office of a teacher in the Shil- 
long Government Industrial School. Mean- 
time Mr. Janki Singh, the assistant secre- 
tary and nephew of the late Babu Durga 
Singh, will take his place in the union. 

The two Unitarian superintendents, 
Messrs. U Hajon and U Raju Roy, sup- 
ported from the local funds of the union, 
one for the Shillong Circle and another for 
Jowai and Nongtalang, are throwing their 
heart and soul to the work of the union. 
In Shillong regular circuit house evening 
services are conducted every Friday and 
Saturday evenings by Mr. U Hajon and the 
volunteer workers. At Jowai Sunday and 
week-day services are conducted by the 
union superintendent, U Raju Roy. Shall 
the members of the union now lay down 
their arms and forsake the sacred cause of 
the Unitarian gospel intrusted to them by 
God? JANEI SINGH, 

Assistant Secretary Umtarian Union. 

SHILLoNG, Kwasi Hitts, INDIA. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


An Appeal. 


I wish to call the attention of all members 
of the society to the fact that the time has 
now arrived for the payment of the annual 
fee of one dollar. Bills will be sent to all the 
present members with a brief statement of 
what the society has done during the past 
year, and it is hoped that all will promptly 
and gladly renew their membership. Let 
me also urge every member to make an earn- 
est personal effort to secure at least one new 
member. ‘The society needs more money 
to carry forward new plans as well as to meet 
the requests for our free temperance tracts, 
of which probably over 40,000 copies will 
be distributed during the current year end- 
ing in May next. It is very gratifying to 
the officers of the society that our publica- 
tions are receiving most favorable considera- 
tion in various quarters, and the growing 
demand for them is most encouraging. 

But there are many other things which the 
Unitarian Temperance Society ought to do, 
and wishes to do, besides the distribution of 
temperance literature. Temperance work is 
no longer the spasmodic effort of a few so- 
called cranks. It has branched out intoa 
multitude of activities which are as genuinely 
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religious, as truly humanitarian, and educa- 
tionally aseffective as any enterprises that can 
be found. ‘he situation demands renewed 
zeal and more systematic methods. Earnest 
folk begin to realize that: the temperance 
forces are fighting ‘a world battle for hu- 
manity.” While all other churches are 
showing increased enthusiasm, and are 
engaging in larger plans, it is certainly no 
time for Unitarians to fold their hands and 
lapse into indifference. Surely in a time 
when the liquor interests are defiling almost 
every newspaper and landscape by their 
abominable advertisements, when the brewers 
and distillers are tightening their hold upon 
the business interests of the land, and when 
the saloons are making a more wide-spread 
and insidious attack upon our homes and 
our children, it behooves all lovers of tem- 
perance, nay, all lovers of God and man, to 
consecrate themselves afresh to the cause 
of sobriety which is so intimately connected 
with everything good and noble. 

The temperance society needs:— 

(1) Annual fees from all former members. 

(2) A thousand new members. 

(3) At least a hundred more life members, 
$25. : : 

(4) A few friends to give us generous sums 
to increase our invested funds, now very 
small. 

If our friends and the friends of temper- 
ance will provide the money, the society will 
earnestly endeavor to make next year a 
report of things done that will justify this 
liberality. J. H. Crooxer, President. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to1z andx to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her.] 


Pilgrim Federation. 


The annual meeting of the Pilgrim Fed- 
eration of Unitarian Young People was held 
in Brockton, Monday evening, January 14. 
There was an attendance of about one hun- 
dred and fifty. 

The evening opened with an excellently 
prepared and delightfully served supper, 
the young ladies of Unity Guild looking 
after this part of the evening’s enjoyment. 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin of West Bridgewater 
asked the blessing, and Unity Orchestra 
furnished music during the supper hour, 
after which a short informal reception was 
held. Unity Orchestra favored us with 
another selection, and Rev. Abram Wyman 
of North Easton then led the meeting in 
prayer. 

Miss Hazel Cooper, president of Unity 
Guild, gave an address of welcome, and Mr. 
Harry H. Williams, president of the federa- 
tion, responded. 

The regular business then took ‘place, 
followed by the reports of the various unions 
represented. Delegates from East. Bridge- 
water, Cohasset, North Easton, Rockland, 
Randolph, Taunton, Eastondale, West 
Bridgewater, and Brockton reported. 

The election of officers was next in order. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago. 
President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 
Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 
Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominationa! 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rey. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 
ES 


A nominating committee of five were ap- 
pointed, and, while they were out, Unity 
Glee Club entertained us with several pleas- 
ing selections. Miss Eula Faxon then re- 
ported for the Nominating Committee. 

Mr. Williams, who served as_ president 
throughout the past year with a zeal that 
meant much for the success of the Federa- 
tion, declined a re-election. Miss Magoun 
also declined to serve again. Mr. Carroll 
W. Everson of Rockland was then nominated 
for president and Miss Esther Churburk 
of Randolph for secretary. The secretary 
then cast one ballot for each of the officers, 
and the following were declared elected: 
president, Mr. Carroll W. Everson, Rockland; 
vice-president, Miss Sarah Lane, Brockton; 
secretary, Miss Esther Churburk, Randolph; 
treasurer, Mr. Charles L. Nutter, East Bridge- 
water. ‘ 

The [members of the executive committee 
were elected by the various unions in ac- 
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cordance with the constitution, and were 
as follows: Brockton, Mr. Herbert C. Low; 
North Easton, Miss Bessie Dwyer; Rockland, 
Mr. Carroll W. Everson; Randolph, Miss 
Esther Churburk; West Bridgewater, Rev. 
E. B. Maglathlin; East Bridgewater; Miss 
Maud E. Magoun; Cohasset, Mr. Edward 
Nichols; Whitman, Rev. W. D. Wilkie; 
Eastondale, Miss Mildred Whiting. 

When Miss Blanche Ingell gave the report 
for the Taunton Union, she stated that they 
wished to withdraw from the Pilgrim Fed- 
eration to join the Channing Federation, 
as they could reach the meetings of that 
federation better. It was voted to accept 
this withdrawal. 

It was voted to give Unity Guild a rising 
vote of thanks for its hospitality. 

Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, pastor of Unity 
Church, Brockton, was then introduced and 
gave a short address on ‘‘Organization,” in 
which he told of the benefits of such bodies 
as the individual unions and the federations. 

The collection was then taken. All 
joined in singing ‘‘ America,’ and the Mizpah 
was repeated. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Maup E. Macoun, Secretary. 


- nitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Things done and hoped for. 


The regular monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors was held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, 
February 4,2P.mM. Present: Messrs. Horton, 
Lawrance, Griffin, Bates, Metcalf, Mrs. 
Weatherly, Mrs. Saunderson, Mrs, Billings, 
Mrs. Brooks, Miss Parker. 

The clerk read the minutes of the last 
meeting, which were approved. In the 
absence of the treasurer, Mr. Humphreys, 
his report of the state of the finances was 
read by the president. Among other facts, 
with an encouraging aspect, was the state- 
ment that about one-half of the donations 
thus far received have shown an increase over 
last year, in some cases a doubling. 

An official report was made of the new 
publications, ‘““T'welve Easter Songs” and 
the ‘Easter Poems” (sixty-five in all). 
The president further described the enrich- 
ment of the stereopticon slides, already re- 
ferred to in the Regzster. 

Then followed, at the request of President 
Horton, suggestions as to the best field in 
New England for a representative to visit, 
to do the kind of work that Mr. Lawrance 
has recently performed. Mr. Lawrance was 
next called upon to give the impressions of 
his recent tour of visits to Sunday Schools. 
He responded with a recital of his experi- 
ences at Philadelphia, Washington, Balti- 
more, Wilmington, and Montclair. There 
was a deep, intelligent interest shown in all 
these places. The representative of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-School Society was heartily 
welcomed, his advice asked for on methods, 
and in turn he received many suggestions 
of possible improvements. At some of the 
meetings the earnest spirit was very con- 
spicuous, It was the sentiment of the di- 
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rectors that this report by Mr. Lawrance, 
being a preliminary and outline one, it would 
be well for some special committee to gather 
the conclusions of the whole matter at some 
future time, and see what should be recom- 
mended. It was seen that there was a mu- 
tual benefit in this field work: the schools 
were helped, and, on the other hand, the 
Sunday-School Society obtained needed in- 
formation from the schools. On motion it 
was voted that the thanks of the board be 
given to Mr. Lawrance for his faithful ser- 
vices in this respect. 

The president announced that in response 
to an invitation from the officials of the 
“Religious Education Association,’ there 
was an exhibit of over a hundred of our 
publications at the Rochester, N.Y., meet- 
ing, just held. This exhibit will also, by 
the same invitation, be placed at the Chi- 
cago Headquarters of the “Religious Edu- 
cation Association” for permanency. 

Germane to a part of Mr. Lawrance’s 
report was a motion, made and carried, that 
inquiries be made among our Sunday Schools 
as to manuals in use, what grades, and what 
new: material is most needed. The members 
of the committee to collect this information 
are Messrs. Griffin, Horton, and Miss Parker. 
Meeting then adjourned. Louisa P. Parker, 
Clerk. 

I shall be able to print in this department, 
next week, a more extended report of Mr. 
Lawrance’s trip from his own pen. It will 
contain matters of interest to all Sunday- 
School workers. 

In the records above I see reference is 
made to the increase of donations, fulfilling 
in part the hopes of the Sunday-School So- 
ciety. It is also cheering to receive appre- 
ciative aid from unexpected sources, and 
this often occurs. For instance, a loyal 
Unitarian lady from the North, spending the 
winter in the South, took a class of negro 
children, and wrote, asking for helps in teach- 
ing. So pleased was she with the text-books 
of the Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
and its “excellent work,” of which she pre- 
viously knew little, that she forwarded a 
check for $25 at once to further the cause. 

This leads me to a casual comment. We 
find that familiarity with our own Sunday- 
School publications, and a lack of knowledge 
as to the meagre resources in other denomi- 
nations, often leads some of our Unitarian 
laity and clergy to undervalue what we have 
accomplished in the field of religious educa- 
tion. The exhibit mentioned above, which 
was at Rochester, and will be permanently 
kept in the Chicago headquarters of the 
“Religious Education Association,’ makes 
an object-lesson for comparison. Let any 
one compare the publications carried on 
the catalogue of the Unitarian Sunday- 
School Society with those of any. other de- 
nomination, and I venture to predict but 
one conclusion. ‘There is no group of Sun- 
day Schools in the country so well supplied 
with helps in religious education, in quality 
and quantity, as those of the Unitarian 
faith. This is not saying that everything 
is satisfactory on our side. There are many 
improvements to be made, and our standard 
is high. But, in our zeal of demanding the 
very best, let us not fail to appreciate what 
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we have got, what we have achieved, and, 
not least, what we are aiming for. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Fr At King’s Chapel, the Wednesday noon 
service will be conducted February 20 by 
Rey. Charles G. Ames of Boston. 


A short Lenten service will be held each 
Thursday afternoon through Lent in the First 
Church, corner of Berkeley and Marlborough 
Streets. The service begins at 4.30, and all 
are cordially invited. 


An opportunity to hear the new organ 
of the Church of the Disciples, Rev. C. G. 
Ames, D.D., minister, is provided for Mon- 
day evening, February 18, at 8 o’clock. Mr. 
Arthur Foote, organist of the First Church, 
Mr. Albert W. Snow, of the Church of the 
Advent, and Mr. Frank Lynes, of the Church 
of the Disciples, will preside at the organ. 
Mrs. Laura Comstock Littlefield will sing. 
An invitation is cordially extended to all. 
Ipswich Street, Chestnut Hill cars, pass the 
church at Jersey Street. 


The regular meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union of Boston will be 
held in the parlors of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, corner of Exeter and Newbury 
Streets, at 7 p.M., Monday, February 18. 
“How shall Unitarianism be presented to our 
Sunday-school Children?” will be discussed 
by Rev. Bradley Gilman and Rev. Charles 
F. Dole. Single supper tickets, at sixty 
cents, may be purchased from the treasurer 
on the evening of the meeting by those not 
holding delegates’ tickets. Supper at 6, 
addresses at 7, meeting adjourned at 8.45. 


Addresses. 
THE address of Rev. John Haynes Holmes 


is Madison Avenue Hotel, Madison Avenue and gad Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


THE address of Rev. David Utter is 


Broadway and x9th Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


_ Deaths. 


DAVIS,—At West New Brighton, Staten Island, N.Y., 
January 26, Mary E., wife of the late George C. Davis of 
Northboro, eighty-seven years six months. 

ELLIS.—At Medfield, February 8, Martha, widow of 
Samuel Ellis, eighty-six years. 

TALBOT —At Brookline, February 10, General Thomas 
Hammond Talbot, in his eighty-fourth year. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


FPUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing. 
| rooms, and chapel. Ted. Raxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘Old Va.”’? 

Write for facts to one who ¢ anh. ..S. Read, High- 
jand Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) f 
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Meetings. 


New ENGLAND ALLIANCE CONFERENCE. 
A goodly number of Alliance women came 
together February 7 at 25 Beacon Street to 
discuss ways of interesting young people 
in church work. Mrs. Beatley spoke of the 
need of enriching and dignifying the work 
of the Sunday-school. Graded lessons in 
the hands of trained and competent teachers 
will make an efficient school that the young 
people will have no desire to leave. The 
teachers of the advanced classes must be 
such as can stimulate and hold their pupils. 
Recognition of the faithful completion of a 
year’s course of study in the form of a book 
may prove helpful. Alliance branches might 
well have committees to visit the Sunday- 
school and report from time to time. Some 
have already given money for the salaries 
of expert teachers. A home and_ school 
conference that brings together parents 
and teachers means mutual helpfulness, 
and is for the good of the school. Forms of 
social service in which the different classes 
shall have their part serve to quicken the 
interest. Active work must be found to 
connect the school with the church on 
flower committees, as ushers, “sending out 
cards to those who are away from the home 
church, mailing calendars, assisting at fairs 
and socials, ete. A chorus choir holds young 
men and young women together, and some 
place should be made in the church service 
for singing by this choir, at Christmas or 
Easter. They may go to sing their carols 
to shut-ins. The Alliance can provide for 
a trained chorister if necessary. Young 
people should be encouraged to have their 
own religious service. The Alliance should 
co-operate with the Young People’s Religious 
Union, and can show an active interest with- 
out seeming to dictate or interfere. A rainy 
day league is not bad for young people, who 
thus bind themselves to attend service when 
others are likely to stay away. The whole 
question of regular church attendance comes 
back to their elders. Where the right ex- 
ample is set, the young people may be 
trusted to follow it. The discussion gave 
evidence of good work going on, a wonderful 
showing for a group of indefatigable young 
girls, a class of seventeen young men who 
have held together for years and attend their 
class every Sunday. Rowe, Wellesley Hills, 
Gloucester, Hopedale, Dedham, Wollaston, 
Boston, Cincinnati, Brooklyn, and other 
places were heard from. Attention was 
called to the direct bearing on this whole 
question of Dr. Eliot’s School for Parish 
Assistants. In conclusion: the Alliance 
branch can best help the young people when 
its every member is quickened in her own 
loyalty to the church, and when her own 
religious life is broad and deep and full. 


Churches. 


ARLINGTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Frederic Gill: The fifteenth 
anniversary of the minister’s ordination was 
observed on February 3 and 4. On Sunday 
morning Mr. Gill preached on the topic, ‘‘In 
the Spirit on the Lord’s Day,” saying that 
in addition to the powers of our nature, 
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which are more obvious and more generally 
used, man has the capacity for an inner life, 
a higher region of experience, where his soul 
is nourished by communion with God. This 
is the peculiar field with which the services 
of a church have to do, But we must avoid 
the separatism that makes this great ex- 
perience a selfish luxury for the individual. 
Its purpose is not to take us away from 
affairs, but to help us to live more divinely 
in the world. Culture cannot take the place 
of religion. Only the power of the spirit 
freely received into the heart can bring a 
man to his best possible attainment. On 
Monday evening Mr. and Mrs. Gill were 
given a reception in the vestry, when Dr. 
E. D. Hooker, chairman of the parish com- 
mittee, presented to Mr. Gill, from the people, 
a purse containing three hundred and sixty 
dollars in gold, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
S. M. Crothers: Rev. Algernon S. Crapsey 
preached on February 10 before a. large 
congregation. He took his text from the 
eleventh chapter of Hebrews: ‘‘And these 
all, having obtained a good report through 
faith, received not the promise, God having 
provided some better things for us, that 
they without us should not be made _per- 
fect.” He said in part: The problems of 
the present day which seem so _ pressing 
are not the normal conditions of men. They 
are to be regarded as part of the process of 
working out greater perfection. The one 
thing for men to avoid in working out their 
problems is a feeling of satisfaction with the 
present and a refusal to work onward to better 
things. This is the great crime, the crime 
against evolution itself. It was the erime of 
the serpents, in punishment for which, hay- 
ing refused to join in the great process of 
evolution, they remained serpents to this 
day. Dr. Crapsey warned against the spirit 
which led men to go into the wilderness to 
seek God. ‘This was the mistake which had 
been made by all the great anchorites of 
history. They failed to recognize that the 
Holy Spirit was round about them, in the 
very air which they breathed, and so en- 
deavored unnecessarily to call the Holy Spirit 
upon them from above. If men would find 
their Saviour, let them look into the highways 
and byways around them. They would 
find even in the most benighted soul some 
recognition of the force of the great uni- 
verse. 


Des Mornes, IA .— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Mary A. Safford: Much in- 
terest is being shown this year in the work 
of the church. On New Year’s Sunday 
twenty new members were welcomed into the 
church, making a total of thirty accessions 
this year. In the Unity Circle great re- 
ligious poems and the problems of municipal 
government have been studied alternately, 
and great interest has been shown especially 
in the poems. The attendance has ranged 
from sixty to one hundred. This winter a 
boys’ and girls’ club has been started, where 
the children are taught manual training and 
physical culture. On February 3 Miss 
Safford gave the first in the series of sermons 


jon the great affirmations of the Unitarian 
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faith. Several weeks ago Dr. Chapman 
with his band of workers held a series of 
revival meetings in the city, which indirectly 
resulted in good for us, as they called forth 
much questioning about the Unitarian faith. 
In response to many requests the minister 
is now giving the series on the Unitarian 
faith. 


DorcHESTER, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. 
E. R. Shippen: A notable occasion. The 
Nathaniel Hall Society with friends, to the 
number of eighty persons, attended service 
Sunday evening, February 3, at the Old South 
Church, Copley Square, occupying reserved 
seats at the front. Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen conducted the opening devotional ser- 
vice. Dr. Gordon preached a story sermon 
on ‘Inherited Privilege,” “I am a Roman- 
born,” dwelling upon the responsibilities 
involved. At the conclusion he directly 
addressed the Dorchester delegation, giving 
them cordial welcome, drawing attention to 
the rich inheritance that is theirs as the oldest 
church in Boston, and prophesying that the 
day is not far distant when the divided 
church of Christ will be one in spirit. After 
the service Mr. Shippen presented the young 
people individually ‘to Dr. Gordon. For 
them it was an occasion never to be for- 
gotten, significant in many ways, an indica- 
tion that the new principle of interdenomina- 
tional comity is coming to be recognized. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks: On the evening 
of January 25 the Alliance gave a reception 
to Rev. Thomas Van Ness, who paid us a 
fraternal visit as the Billings lecturer. His 
address was. received with delight and en- 
thusiasm. In it Mr. Van Ness showed his 
rare pictorial power, and made us appreciate 
the universal character of liberal thought. 
Opportunities for extending a knowledge 
of our position are constantly being given. 
Mr. Wicks has made addresses at the State 
University; Butler, the Disciple College; 
Earlham, the Friend College; the Presby- 
terian Winona Institute; and Purdue Uni- 
versity. He will soon address the Presby- 
terian College, Wabash, at Crawfordsville. 
None of these colleges had ever listened to a 
Unitarian minister before. In such a con- 
servative state, these invitations, entirely 
unsought, mean a great deal, and show 
growing liberal tendencies. 


SALEM, OHIO.—Rev. R. E  Doremus 
has accepted the call to the pastorate of the 
church, and preached his first sermon here 
February 3. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—AI Souls’ Church, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: Since the Opening of 
this church in the autumn of last year the 
attendance has been almost up to the ca- 
pacity of the auditorium each service. 
We continue to supply an instructive vis- 
iting nurse for the charitable organization 
of the city, at a cost of $800. The Lend-a- 
Hand Club and the Sunday-school have 
rendered much material assistance to a 
struggling Sunday-school in the mountains 
of Kentucky, and to one in North Carolina, 
and to many poor families in this city. The 
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Women’s Alliance of the church gave a 
bazaar just before the holidays, and netted 
Over $1,000, which money the ladies will 
use in charitable and other work, All the 
auxiliary societies of the church are in 
flourishing condition, with much interest 
developed in the good work undertaken by 
each. During Sunday evenings of January 
and the evenings of this month, the pastor 
has been giving and will give a series of 
lectures. These lectures have drawn large 
and interested audiences. The first three 
lectures were upon ‘‘Some New Sayings of 
Jesus,”’ found a few years ago on the plains 
and ruins at Oxynhyncus. The remaining 
lectures have been and will be upon ‘The 
New Theism.” The topics chosen are as 
follows: January 27, “God in the Bible,” 
“Men spake from God as they were moved 
by the Holy: Spirit”? (2 Peter i. 21); Feb- 
ruary 3, “God in Christ,’ ‘“God was in 
Christ”’ (2 Cor. v. 19); February 10, “God 
in You,” “It is God working in you both 
to will and to do” (Phil. xi. 13), ‘‘I labored, 
yet not I, but the grace of God which was 
with me” (1 Cor. xv. 10); February 17, 
“God in the Church,” ‘‘The church, which 
is his body, the fulness of him that filleth 
all in all.’ At no time in recent years 
has so much interest been manifested by 
the thoughtful of this city as has -been 
aroused by this series of grand lectures. 
The choir of the church has been reorgan- 
ized for this year, and is now under the 
leadership of Mrs. H. Clay Browning, who 
has been singing in the choir for over thir- 
teen years. In all works that tend to the 
betterment of social conditions and to build- 
ing up a better Washington, our pastor is 
found at the front. He takes a great in- 
terest in these matters; and his carefully 
prepared, thoughtful, and uplifting  ser- 
mons and lectures are doing much to give 
the church its place among the perma- 
nent forces for good in this city. Rev. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale preached to a crowded 
house on the morning of February 3; and 
his spare time is fully occupied by calls 
to preach at various churches in the city, 
and of almost every denomination. The 
Sunday-school has been more largely at- 
tended than ever this church year, and 
the demand for additional room is felt to 
such an extent that plans for increasing the 
capacity of the church, lecture, and aux- 
iliary rooms are under discussion. The 
class in the Comparative Study of Religion 
is now engaged in studying the early life 
and surroundings of Jesus. The class in 
the study of Emerson, under the leader- 
ship of Col. Royal FK. Whitman, is largely 
attended each Sunday morning. ‘The Young 
People’s Religious Union, which meets 
each Sunday evening in the year, has been 
attended by large and interested audiences, 
and a well-arranged programme for the 
winter season is being carried out. The 
outlook here for a steady growth of free 
religious thought as expressed by modern 
Unitarianism is bright, and the interest in our 
only church of that character here is con- 
stantly on the increase. Each year since 
the advent of our present pastor has shown 
an increase in receipts and attendance, 
and, best of all, in good work done. 


The Christian Register _ 


Wivton, N.H.—Liberal Christian Church, 
First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Rev. W. A. Wood of Glens Falls, N.Y., 
accepted a call. The two churches of Wilton 
are two and a half miles apart, and the min- 
ister is to deliver a sermon in each, every 
Sunday. Mr. Wood was for several years 
connected with the ministry of the Baptist 
denomination. He was born in Manchester, 
N.J., April 7, 1864, and was graduated with 
honors from the Newark grammar school in 
1880. He was educated for the ministry 
at Colgate University, pursuing a course of 
study in the academy and the college, and 
was graduated from the Greek course in the 
theological seminary, receiving his diploma 
in 1897. After his college work Mr. Wood 
preached for several years as pastor of the 
Baptist church in Central Square, New York. 
On entering the seminary he became pastor of 
the church at Durhamville and was ordained 
to the ministry by that church in 1896. 
Immediately after leaving the seminary he 
was called to South Glens Falls. In his 
seminary work he studied specially under 
Dr. William Newton Clarke and Prof. Na- 
thaniel Schmidt, the latter of whom has 
since become a Unitarian. Mr. Wood gradu- 
ally became interested in Unitarian prin- 
ciples and took his place in this denomina- 
tion. For several years he has been en- 
gaged in the study of law in Glens Falls, 
but has recently decided to return to the 
work of the ministry and has been accepted 
as a Unitarian minister. He entered upon 
the duties of the office last Sunday. 


Personal. 


Rev. Charles E. St. John, secretary of 
the American Unitarian Association, found 
the climatic conditions unfavorable in Mex- 
ico, and he has spent the last few weeks in 
Texas and Florida. During this month 
he will preach in Jacksonville, Birmingham, 
Atlanta, and Chattanooga. 


Rev. John F. Malick has resigned at Little- 
ton, Mass., to accept a call to Great Falls, 
Mont. Rev. M. S. Buckingham has resigned 
at Littleton, N.H., to accept an appointment 
as a missionary agent in Northern Michigan, 
with headquarters at Manistee. Rev. E, J. 
Prescott has accepted a call to Warwick, 
Mass, Rev. H. R. Hubbard has accepted 
a call to Green Harbor, Mass. Rev. C. N. 
Myers has resigned at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rev. B. A. Hills has resigned at Sherwood, 
Mich., to accept a call to Luverne, Minn. 
Rev. W. M. Jones has resigned at Oakland, 
Cal. 


Rev. Newton Mann writes, as reported 
in Old and New: ‘“‘Miss M. Rowena Morse, 
now minister of our church in Keokuk, was 
for some years a teacher of science in the 
Omaha High School. One Sunday she 
preached for ine, and so well that I was glad 
when, later, she proposed to study for the 
ministry. She relinquished a position that 
pays better than preaching, and went to the 
Divinity School of Chicago University in 
the fall of 1899, remaining two years; then 
to the University of Berlin for nearly three 
years, intending to take her degree there,—a 
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plan that was blocked just as she was about 
ready to do so by the refusal to confer de- 
grees on women. She then went to Jena, 
and, after a memorable struggle for the rights 
of women to university honors, was admitted 
to candidature, passed the exaiminations 
with distinction, as became the first woman 
to be made Ph.D. in that venerable insti- 
tution, and now modestly wears her laurels. 
Dr. Morse was ordained in Geneva, III., last 
year. 


The Reign of Law. 


Over all things in heaven and earth, visible 
and invisible, stretches the mighty arm of 
universal law. And the law is no respecter 
of persons. It knows neither time nor place, 
male nor female, parent nor child. It 
bestows no favors, it inflicts no punishments, 
its rain falls alike on the just and on the 
unjust. 

But there is no law of miracle. There is a 
law of growth, a law of decay. In all Nat- 
ure’s wide vocabulary there is no such word 
as stagnation. There is progression and 
there is retrogression, and on either of these 
two roads all creation moves. The future 
builds on the ever-vanishing present; to-day 
is the sum of all past yesterdays, and 
what man becomes to-day will be his start- 
ing-point to-morrow. ‘This is evolution.— 
William D. Little. 


Rules for Contentment. 


1. Allow thyself to complain of nothing, 
not even of the weather. 

2. Never picture thyself to thyself under 
any circumstances in which thou art not. 

3. Never compare thine own lot with that 
of another. 

. 4. Never allow thyself to dwell on the 
wish that this or that had been or were other- 
wise than it was or is. God Almighty loves 
thee better and more wisely than thou dost 
thyself. 

5. Never dwell on the morrow. Remem- 
ber that it is God’s, not thine. The heaviest 
part of sorrow often is to look forward to it. 
“The Lord will provide.” —E. B. Pusey. 


Every once in a while an item appears in 
the newspapers about some one shooting a 
handsome great owl or a fine big hawk or a 
beautiful eagle, and sometimes the fact is 
added that it is a strange bird for these parts, 
and so the triumph of the gun seems magni- 
fied. But every such item fills the bird-lover 
with sorrow. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. : 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. Late 
Visitors always welcome atthe Mission Home. 
Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office.  _ ; 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 
Henry M. Williams, President ; 
Rev. C.R. Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Superintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Bosten, 
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Pleasantries. 


“What is an agnostic?” asked Rollo. 
‘‘An agnostic,” replied Uncle George, Sis 
a man who%loudly declares that he knows 
nothing, and abuses you if you believe him.” 
Burdette. 


Miss™ Beacon: ‘‘Wasn’t it Admiral Porter 
who said, ‘Take no quarter from the enemy’ ?”’ 
Mr. Lake: ‘“‘Naw: it couldn’t have been; or, 
if it was, he’s the only porter that ever said 
such a thing.”—Truth. 


A gentleman who was asked to illustrate 
the difference between ‘‘sit” and “‘set” 
recently remarked, “The United States is 
a country on which the sun never sets, and 
the rest of the world never sits.”’ 


The water-carts of Lowell are decorated 
with patent-medicine advertisements. An 
innocent Irishman from the rural districts 
looked at one the other day, and remarked, 
“Faith, it’s no wondher Lowell is healthy, 
whin they wather the streets with sarsa- 
parilla!”’ 


Another Mystery explained—Mr. Lynch 
and his friend were discussing family names 
and their history. ‘‘How did your name 
originate?” asked the friend. ‘‘Oh, prob- 
ably one of my ancestors was of the grasp- 
ing kind that you hear about so often, Some- 
body gave him an ’ynch,’ and he took an 
‘L.’ ’—Exchange. 


Plaisantin offered in payment of a bill a 
gold piece which had a suspicious ring. 
“Here, you’ve given me one of those false 
coins that the counterfeiters have just been 
arrested for making,’ said the merchant. 
“Impossible,” answered Plaisantin. “It is 
dated 1863; if it were false, surely it would 
have been found out before this.’’—La Gau- 
lows. 


A Boston girl, who had been taking her 
first lesson in bicycle-riding, expressed her 
satisfaction at home at the result of the ex- 
periment. ‘‘The man said,” she repeated, 
“that I had made most satisfactory progress 
for a novice.” ‘Why, did he really say 
that?’ was the surprised query. ‘Well, 
no,” answered the Boston young woman, 
after a moment’s reflection. ‘‘What he did 
say was, ‘You'll do fust-rate for a new be- 
ginner!’’’—Exchange. 


An Oriental story tells us of a man who 
was asked to lend a rope to a neighbor. His 
reply was that he was in need of the rope 
just then. “Shall you need it a long time?” 
asked the neighbor. “I think I shall,’ re- 
plied the owner, “as I am going to tie up 
some sand with it.’ “Tie up sand!” ex- 
claimed the would-be borrower. ‘I do not 
see how you can do that!’ “Oh, you can do 
almost anything with a rope when you do 
not want to lend it,’’ was the reply.—Ex- 
change. 


A friend of the poet Bryant chanced to be 
alone in his study when a cabinet-maker 
brought home a chair that had been altered. 
When Mr. Bryant returned, he asked, ‘Miss 
Robbins, what did the man say about my 
chair?’ “He said,’ answered the visitor 
“that the equilibrium is now admirably ad- 


justed.” ‘‘What a fine fellow!” said Mr. 
Bryant, laughing. “I never heard him talk 
like that! Were those his exact words?” 


“Well, he said, ‘It joggles just right!” re- 
peated Miss Robbins.—Exchange, 


The Christian Register 
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